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ROME, ITALY. => 
Taternational Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIE8. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street New York. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 


Violoncello and Orchestral Department, 
PAUL MORGAN. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 
KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
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SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
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CLARA E. MUNGER, 
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Mme. EDWARDS, 
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Steinert Hall, Boston. 


CARL SOBESKI, 
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HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
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ERNESTINE FISH, 
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Baritone. Teacher of Singing 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
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Harp Soloist and Teacher. 
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Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
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43 West 34th Street, New York 
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Carl Paeiten, Director. 
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year. “4 Complete Musica! Baucation” | F ELIX FOX, 
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Old Italian Method. 
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Transposition, 
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Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
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40 West 28th Street, New York 
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Italian School 
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The Art of Singing 
128 West 6sth Street, New York 
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EDUARD HERRMANN, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston Also classes 


Address 
THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. sihewetad 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. CARL V ENTH, 
“ The woman's orchestra par excellence.""—N. Y. Sun. VIOLINIST 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. Studio: sz Seventh Avenue, | 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Condactor. Residence: 7 Hanson Place, | 
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Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
(SAME SIZE). 


Recitals—Chamber Concerte—Society Musicales 
t 
CHURCH ORGAN FIPES ONLY. 


Contralto., 


Oratorio, Concert 
__ Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. ' 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK. 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 








for ensemble and quartet playing 
67 West o7th Street, New _¥ ork 
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Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ 
Copley Square School of Musi 
i Copley’ y_ Square, Boston 


Miss EDITH E. 


TORREY, CHICKERING & SONS, 
Dramatic sagpans. Pianoforte Makers, Boston, ass. 
Concerts: Oratorio, Song Recitals Distributers for North and South America. 


164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089-5 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 


ONTARIO ‘and 4 Ontario Co Conservatory of Music 
DIES’ Offers ighest facies in a Art, 


Literature, Elocution, &c. 
| COLLEGE 


Send for calendar to 

















Studio: 20 Steinert Hall, Boston. Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 
Canada. 
The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ,u.|2- O- A- TRIPP, 
32 King Street, West, TORONTO. CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and OF PIANO PLAYING, 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Studio: 543 JARVIS STREET, 


Toronto, Canada. 








The Hmerican Institute of Applied Music 


The American lastitute of Normal Methods. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. The Synthetic Piano School. 
The Fletcher Music School. 
FACULTY: 
Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louis Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
ethers. And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. 


The Metropolitan College of Music. 


M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 
212 WEST 597TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 


Catalogue free on application. 


systems. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 








SAMUEL: HPPrwin <r BEER, 
Musical Director and 

Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist's 

Studio: 718_Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street 


eel Practice, etc. 





application. 


A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic piano playing, is the natural result of 
inefficient ELEMENTARY TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Clavier Company 
Piano School. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 








Spring Term Begins Friday, April 5. 


Enrollment and Examination Day, Thursday, April 4. 


CLASS ano PRIVATE LESSONS. 


Superior Artistic Instruction in Technic and laterpretation. 








ARE YOU ) Special Technic Classes, under the personal instruction of 
DEFICIENT IN ( the Director, will begin Friday, Saturday and Monday, 
TECHNICS? April 5, 6 and 8. 


To secure best advantages and lowest class tuition rates, please enroll Thursday, 


April 4, Day or Evening. Evening Classes if desired. 


Pamphlet, giving full particulars of Method, Tuition Rates, etc., etc., sent on 


Address 


THE CLAVIER COMPANY PIANO SCHOOL: 





26 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
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the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
orofession and the public. Pr. 
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791 Trernont Street, 


=~ BOSTON. 


STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<ae—_DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











Wm. Davol 


Sanders, 


$ Violin Soloist. 
Pupil of Joachim 
and Halir. 
Late with Berlin 
Philharmonic 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


it East 16th Street, New York. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


C, W. ZECKWER, 


x “ LB Quintet for Piano, 2 Violins, 
» . Alto and ’Cello; Op. &. 
Price $6.20 


Orchestra. 
Concerts, Ensemble, 
Instruction. 

Address: 
STEINWAY HALL 
New York. 





Sonata for Violinand Piano, 
No. 11, Op. 7. Price $2.95 











Oo. HEYWOOD 


WINTERS 


a 
Voea/ Teacher, Choir Director, 
Bari'one Soloist. 
whan placed in paid choirs when 
capable. Artiste’ chamber concert - 
and pupils’ recitals monthly. Free 
voice trial by appointment. Camp 


J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


1lOs8 Fifth Avenue, 





NEW YORK. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “"is:s"*° 


STEINERTONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, manuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Hlasons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Ywork. 























| ALICE M. JUDGE, 
Singing and Piano (Virgil Method). 
679 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Accompanist. 
Teacher of Organ and Piano. 
Studio: 121 East 28d Street, New York. | 





Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry (. MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
a> " Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Director of THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N.Y. . . 








HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


* 
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“*) 


Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Fmanuel Wad. 
W. Ed. Heimendahli, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Huisteyn, Pietro Minetti, 








chairs to rent. VOCAL STUDIO, 


Studio; 98 Fifth Ave., ra 
=) Rooms 8, 4, b'and 6, New Y ork 649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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GEKMAN HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Berwin. W., LINKSTRASSE 17, 
February 27, 1901 


HE final of the four trio evenings 
of the Dutch Trio Organization 
(Messrs. Bos, Van Veen and 

Van Lier), the program of each 

of which dealt with chamber 
music of different nationalities, 





brought compositions of exclu- 
sively Slavonic origin. Whether 
or not Philipp Scharwenka, who 
was born at Samter, is t 
enumerated among the Slavs, 
as the program did, is a disput- 
able question. Not so, how- 
ever, the work of his C sharp 
minor trio, which the Dutch art- 
ists residing in Berlin per 
formed in admirable style 





» be 


Dvorak’s “Dumky Trio” must 

unquestionably be counted of 
- ath ly 
Slavonic origin and character, but it is a rather light 


t 


weighted work, and hardly needs to be dealt with in an 
extended manner 

Not so, however, the D minor piano trio, op. 9, by 
the young Russian, Sergei Rachmaninoff, which calls for 
considerable and favorable comment, albeit it is not of 
Dedicated “to the memory of a 
Tschaikowsky—it is evi 


equal merit throughout 
great artist’—Peter Illitsch 
dently modeled and patterned after the trio of the dead 
master which bears the same superscription, and it is also 
of the same elegiacal mood and tendency. It is, how 
ever, even more passionately and almost fanatically 
agitated, and frequently of an harmonic daring which 
borders upon ugliness, and surpasses the limits of 
beauty, which Tschaikowsky himself rarely did. And 
while the Tschaikowsky trio is indeed not an easy work 
to perform, the Rachmaninoff one goes to the utmost 
limits of each of the three instruments both in technical 
and dynamic demands. Especially is this the case with 
the piano part, which in the opening of the third and 
final movement is built up of a cadenza which sounds as 
if it were written for a modern piano concerto 

The most valuable movement seems to me to be the 
second one, which, like in the trio of Tschaikowsky, 
The latter are nine 
in number and very free in formation. While bold in- 
vention and skill of thematic development are the favor- 
able features of Rachmaninoff’s style, he frequently fails 
to treat the two stringed instruments on a par with the 
piano, and thus his trio loses in some episodes the character 
of chamber music. A peculiarity of this composer, which in 
its insisting pertinacity seems almost a weakness, is the 


consists of a theme with variations 


frequent repetition of little melodic or even purely rhyth- 
mic phrases for quite a long stretch, varying the reitera- 
tions of one and the same thematic bit only by occasional 
harmonic changes, which on the whole is not a _ suffi- 
ciently strong device to save these lengthy episodes from 
a certain feeling of monotony. Perhaps the composer in- 
tended this to be so in order to attain an effect of deso- 
lateness, as Borodin does in his music descriptive of the 
Russian heaths. There, however, the orchestral coloring 
comes to the rescue, while in this piano trio the effects 
after a while grow a bit tiresome 

On the whole, however, the work is not only highly 
meritorious, it is also a very interesting one, and prob- 
ably not less so to the performers than to the listeners. 
The three Hollanders did very well with it, especially the 
pianist, who, as I said, has his hands full if he wants to 
do justice to his difficult part. 


©®A® 


A musical entertainment of an entirely different nature 
was voucksafed me on the next night, when at the Theater 
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se 


des Westens I attended the first of a series of representa 


tions given during the past week by a Parisian operetta 


company, the bright particular star of which was Mlle 
Méaly, premiére chanteuse du Théatre des Variétés de 
Paris 

When I saw and heard this piquant and still young lady 
for the first time a few seasons ago at the Wintergarten 
variety show, where she sang French ditties, I felt sure 
that this charming chansonniére would prove an equally 
sly, sweet and satisfactory soubrette. And so she has, in 
deed, turned out, endowed as she is with a graceful and 
pliant figure, a more pretty than good looking face, full 
of humorous expression and with the neatest little hands 
one can possibly imagine. Still her stage presence is not a 
dazzling one, and it is only when she begins to act and 
sing with an irresistible Parisian coquettishness, gaiety 
and drollery, that she convinces you of her claims to the 
position of first among the present generation of French, 
viz., only the genuine sort of operetta divas 

Our German and most of the other nations’, eSpecially 
the English operetta singers, do too much singing, instead 
of what the French call dire. Hence they are apt to lose 
sight of the best delivery of the points in the text, which 
frequently are lost to the audience. They could learn 
something from this diseuse, who, at the same time, is also 
a delightful singer. With the first convent scene in the 
really charming and musically, as well as in point of plot 
still very attractive an amusing vaudeville operetta ““Mam’ 
selle Nitouche,” by Hervé, Mlle. Méaly won the hearts 
and applauding hands of a more distinguished than numer 
ous audience, and the enthusiasm, which was genuine and 
unfeigned, reached a climactic point after the couplet of the 
second act. 

Moreover, Mile. Méaly is not a lone star in this 
stagione, for she brought along a company which, barring 
some of the members of the little chorus, are worthy to 
surround her. Thus the part of Célestia, the organist of 
the convent, who in his leisure hours is a secret operetta 
composer, under the pseudonym of Florimore—a part 
which by the way was taken from life, for Hervé himself 
stood model for it—could not have been represented with a 
more pleasing artistic individuality in its dualism of 
nature than was displayed by Mr. Landrin. 

He seemed to catch the spirit of gay deviltry with which 
the charmeuse teemed, and it carried him and some others 
in the cast along to a pitch of French humor which was 
all the more delightful, as one does not often have a chance 
to witness it in Germany. Mlle Doré, for instance, was a 
bewitchingly beautiful Lady Superior, Madame Lacombe 
almost equally pretty as Corinne, M. Moret very funny 
in the part of the morose major, and Foremont equally 
comical as the brigadier. If it had not been for the fact 
that partially through the fault of the French conductor, 
who did not give a single entrance cue to the German or- 
chestra, which moreover was not used to his beat, some 
slight inaccuracies happened, and Hervé’s delightfully 
scored music hence was not as perfectly performed as it 
deserved to be; if, moreover, the chorus had been more 
numerous and better drilled, this representation of ““Mam’- 
selle Nitouche” might be termed a model one 
it proved a veritably enjoyable one. 

Less valuable, I am told, for I could not attend them, 
were some of the other representations, and this applies to 
the works even more than to the performances, the repertory 
embracing further “Le Pompier de Service,” which is said 
to be very weak musically as well as in the way of action, 
and “La Démoiselle de chez Maxims,” which is described 
as a none too clever parody upon the redoubtable “Lady of 
Maxims” (not guns, as Mr t 
would add). 





As it was 


Blumenberg explainingly 


®©®Aa® 
My Thursday evening belonged to two artists, of whom 
the one is known to all of you as great, but on the de- 
scending plane; while the other, as yet an unknown or 
scarcely known quantity, though a boy born in the United 
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States, will, I believe, some day and at not too distant a 
date make a name for himself among his fellow citizens 
} 


ris still 


The former artist is Emil Fischer, who, with 
beaux restes of a once glorious organ and an excellent 
method of using it, as well as thoroughly musical and in 
teresting delivery, clear and distinct pronunciation, scored 
success at a concert of his own which he 
He had both the humor and 


quite a 
gave in Beethoven Hall 


the mobility of voice necessary for an artistic “render 
ing” of the Osmin aria from Mozart's “Seraglio,” and 
equally satisfactory, especially in a technical way, was the 
baritone’s singing of Polyphemus’ difficult aria from Han 
del’s “Acis and Galatea.” In the first group of lieder 
he gave were two gipsy songs, one by Dvorak, yclept 
“Erinnerung” (“Recollection”), with a sad and tender 
sentiment, and another by Reinhold L. Herman in the 
character of a gay serenade. To the spirt of both Fischer 


did full justice, and he was especially successful with and 
much applauded after the last named very effective song, 
the composer of which accompanied with al] his wonted 
musicianly taste and a discretion which at moments was 
even a trifle too modest against the baritone’s still so 


norous voice. As solo pianist Mr 


Herman, however 
did not earn many laurels, for his technic is just a wee 


I 


ness, not to say old maidishness 


it stiff jointed and his style old fashioned to womanish- 


©®AaAe 


The other and rising artist whom I heard on the same 
evening is a young New York boy by the name of Ar 
thur Hochmann, in whom several of the Mzcenases of 
the American metropolis have been taking a kind inter 
est and gave him chance to finish his studies under 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, and lately under Eugen d’Al 
Both of thes« 
the opinion that Arthur Hochmann is a born pianistic 
talent, and with this natural gift, coupled with an in- 


domitable zeal and diligence, the young fellow, whom I 


bert’s tuition masters are coinciding in 


heard in public first a couple of seasons ago, has made 

considerable progress, so that now he can be considered 

as safely started upon the high road of artistic success 
Technically he is especially well equipped, and often 





s perhaps a little to the detriment of the mu 





shows t 
sical side of his performance, for he still allows his 
fingers to run away with him at times, and the surplus 
} 


amount of physical energy he employs when he gets into 


the stronger dynamics is apt to produce a harshness of 
tone which is not unitable with the qualities of beauty and 
refinement which distinguish Hochmann’s touch in piano 
and mezzo piano. If his sense of tone color and also 
the pedalling, therefore, require some further careful de 
velopment, he pleases on the other hand through powerful 
individuality, such as was in evidence, for instance, in the 
E flat heavy chorded march from Schumann’s Fantasia and 
also in the A flat Waltz and Polonaise of Chopin, both 
which were performed with abundant temperament and con 
siderable rhythmic buoyancy. Wonderful were also the 
octaves in a staccato study by Xaver Scharwenka and 
a Capriccioso by the concert giver, which’ is very clever 
and shows him to be possessed of some creative talent 
and a keen sense of form 

I look forward with pleasant anticipations to the sec- 
ond recital of this young American lad, announced for 
March 30, and I hope that some of his New York friends 
will assist him in the future also, so that by dint of con 
stant further study he may be enabled to reach the goal 
he has set for himself, that of becoming one of the 
world’s great pianists. 


GA ® 


Conrad Ansorge’s second piano recital chanced upon 
Washington’s Birthday, and as I was honored with an 
invitation from the embassy to attend the American 
colony’s celebration of the festive day, and also was eager 
to listen to at least a portion of Prof. Martin Blumner’s 
oratorio of “Abraham” at the Singakademie, I had to 
forego the pleasure of hearing some new works by the 
Berlin composer, Constantin Biirgel, which were the 
novelties upon Ansorge’s program. He is one of the 
few pianists who concertize in Berlin who has the cour- 
age of his conviction to occasionally play some com- 
positions not written by the dozen or so acknowledged 
composers, and such undertaking deserves encourage 
ment, especially if the novelties are as well selected as I 
am told Biirgel’s op. 25, Arietta and Gavotte, and the 
same composer’s op. 22, Rondo Trionfante, proved to 
be. A rarely heard work upon the program was also 
Liszt’s “Chapelle Sixtine,” and for the interpretation of 
the B minor Sonata of that composer Ansorge is re 
nowned. His greatest hit, however, he made this time 
with the “Erlking” transcription, which was so strongly 
and persistently applauded that he was forced to re 
peat it 

®©®AaA©® 

What I heard of the venerable former director Prof 
Martin Blumner’s early oratorio increased my respect for 
his well nigh virtuosolike command and mastery in single 
and double contrapuntal style, and the euphoniousness of 
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his four part writing. Right in the first section of his 
‘Abraham” there are choruses like “Hope Ye in the 
Lord” and the tripie fugue “Ye Just Ones” which are 
formidable in workmanship, although not quite so im- 
portant as far as invention is concerned. Powerful in both 
directions is the song “Rise Up Ye Cities,” which is also 
effectively and rousingly orchestrated. 

It was a graceful tribute to his highly esteemed pred- 
ecessor which the new director, Georg Schumann, paid 
him with the reproduction of this oratorio. Also did the 
Singakademie chorus, as well as the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, do excellent work under his guidance. This cannot, 
however, be said of all the soloists, of whom only the alto, 
Mrs. Geller-Wolter (Sarah), and our American baritone, 
Arthur Van Eweyk, in the title part, did full justice to 
their music, while Piaks, the tenor, was rhythmically not 
sure of his part, and the trio of angels was by no means 
as pure in pitch as “angels ever bright and fair” are sup- 
posed and expected to vocally express themselves. 


©®A® 


The birthday celebration of the “Father of our Country” 
proved, as usual, a most enjoyable and, in this instance, 
even a decidedly elevating patriotic meeting. The festively 
decorated dining hall of the Savoy Hotel, resplendent in 
American colors. held about 300 of our fellow citizens, who 
were welcomed in a hearty opening address by the am- 
Miss Margaret Crawford, a tall and stately 
who has just been engaged by 
sang a 


bassador. 
young American singer, 
Angelo Neumann, of Prague, for his opera house, 
Emil Fischer vouchsafed a couple of songs and 
Herman, and then 
gave about as 


Verdi aria. 
accompanied by Reinhold L. 
Kisbee, of Dartmouth College, 
humorous and interesting a speech as I have 
It had the further advantage 


an encore, 
Professor 
felicitous, 
ever heard on such occasion. 
of not being too extended, and after having given three 
for the country that bore a George Washington the 
with patriotism and very nearly unanimous pitch 
celebration to a close as far as 
Then fol 


cheers 
singing 
of “America” brought the 
the ethical part of the program was concerned. 
lowed a sumptuous supper and afterward, or in some single 
instances even before that, dancing in true American non- 
had its turn and lasted—longer 


dizzy but dazzling style 


than I did. For those, however, who ventured into my 
immediate or in any way close vicinity while I was a part- 
ner in it, it was a fortunate circumstance that since the 
year before, without banting, I had dropped some 16 pounds 
if avoirdupois. 
O©®Aae 

On Saturday night the friends of Richard Strauss’ lyrical 
muse had a chance to hear a whole program of lieder, not 
the encores and da capos not 
Anton  Sister- 


ess than eighteen in number, 


included, sung by the Frankfort baritone, 
mans, and accompanied by the composer in person. 

There can be no doubt that Strauss, whatever one may 
think of his latest orchestral works, is the greatest song 
living. In these lyrics, too, the flow of his 


melodic invention is as abundant as his style is natural, 


omposer now 


but unfettered by conventionalities. He is as PRs 
original in his lieder as he is in his orchestral writings, 
but here, too, he goes to the utmost limits of what the 
human voice is able to perform, and the piano accompani- 
ment at the same time is frequently so difficult that some 
of his best songs can for these two reasons never at- 
tain the widest range of reproduction. Sistermans, despite 
the velvety quality of his voice and its volume, does not 
strike me as one of the best interpreters of Strauss’ songs. 
He lacks all lighter colors, agility in change of expression 
and in variety of timbre, qualities which the moods and 
suggestive phrases of most of his lieder imperatively call 
for. In one word, he is too heavy, too clumsy a singer to 
be able to do full justice to them, despite the evidently best 
of artistic intentions. 

The selections were from ops, 21, 22, 27, 32, 37, 39 and 46. 
A new set of songs, op. 48, which just appeared with 
Ad. Fuerstner, of Berlin, are among Richard Strauss’ most 
spirited*and singable later lyrics. 


®G®Aao® 


Mrs. Sophie Roehr-Brajnin, the wife of the Munich 
court conductor, Roehr, whom | heard on the same even 
ing in a concert she gave at the Singakademie, has one of 
the best and at the same time largest soprano voices | 
have encountered of late years, and at the same time a won 
derful vocal technic. Her delivery of the difficult florid 
“Hallelujah,” from Handel’s “Esther,” was artistically so 
finished that the like of which I have not enjoyed since I 
left America, where, as in England, the old style of ora 
torio singing is better cultivated than here. But Mrs 
Roehr-Brajnin commands not only technic and good breath 
ing; the lady has also a great deal of refined musical taste, 
as was best demonstrated in the delightful delivery in 
French of Wagner’s lullaby, ““Dors, mon enfant” (orig 
inally composed in French) ; the Bizet Pastorale, which is 
very much en vogue; Liszt’s ‘Oh, quand je dors,” and the 
Viardot arrangement of a Chopin Makurka, in which she 
displayed scintillating vocal pyrotechnics, and after which 
she was most heartily applauded. 

A sterling young violinist named Adolf Rebner, 
Frankfort, about whom I wrote at length on a previous 
occasion, again elicited my admiration and evoked applause 
from the audience by his excellent performance of as un 
interesting a work as is Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto, 
and later on in the program also showed himself a virtuoso 
of the first rank through the brilliant reproduction of the 
Paganini variations for the G string on the Prayer from 
Rossini’s ““Mosé.” For an encore he gave them in broad 
and noble style the Bach air on the G string 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Rebicek’s direction, 
accompanied both the vocal and the violinistic soli in their 
very best style. 


from 
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Last night’s “festival” concert of the United Berlin and 
Potsdam Wagner societies was, strictly speaking, a super 
fluous affair, for it cannot be denied that the performance 


of fragments from Wagner’s “Nibelungenring” upon the 





concert platform is no longer a necessity and has there- 
while to see a Briinnhilde in a 
tail and white 


fore no raison d’étre, 
decolletée dress and a Siegfried in swallow 
choker seems something little short of an anachronism. 
The excuse for such a program, if an excuse were needed, 
was found in the fact that it will be twenty-five years this 
summer that Bayreuth first performed the “Nibelun 
genring,”’ and hence the Berlin Wagner societies found it 
incumbent upon themselves to commemorate the anni 
versary in the above indicated manner. As a gift of more 
than common interest the society handed to its members 
on this occasion a pamphlet in which, besides explanations 
regarding the importance of the day and the germs of 
the idea of a Wagner theatre as they operated in the 
master’s mind ever since 1851, viz., just fifty years ago, 
hitherto unpublished letters of 
Wagner to Franz Schott, of Mayence; to Klindworth, to 
the late Franz Betz, to Albert Niemann, Hofrath Hunsen, 
in Stuttgart; Karl Hill, Emil Scaria and Angelo Neumann 


are contained also some 


That the program of “Nibelungen” excerpts was wel 
come also to the members of the united Wagner societies 
was amply proven through the fact that for the first time 
this season the large hall of the 
lutely sold out for one of these concerts. The excerpts 
selected consisted of Wotan’s Burg,” 
Erda’s “Warning” and Wotan’s final words from “Rhein 
gold”; the “Ride of the Valkyries” (for orchestra), and 


Wotan’s farewell scene with Briinnhilde, from ‘‘Die Wal- 


Philharmonie was abso 


‘Greeting of the 


kitre’’; the last scene between Siegfried and Mime, from 
the first act of “Siegfried,” and Siegfried’s “Death and 
Funeral March,” from “Gétterdammerung.” Dr. Muck 


was his first appearance in 
He was as painstaking and 


conducted the concert, and 
public after a prolonged illness 
careful as is his habit, but he also showed more than his 
usual amount of temperament, and as most of the music 
and the orchestra 
Muck of 


everybody 


was new to the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and conductor were new to each other—Dr 
course guiding habitually the Royal Orchestra 
seemed to be especially on the alert and the result was, as 
concerned, one of the 
at Bayreuth, 


far as the orchestra’s efforts are 
most glorious one could have witnessed here, 
or anywhere else 

With the 


the most applauded of them 


soloists the case lay differently, and one of 
Rosa Sucher, as B 
appeared to me at least only like a vocal 


runnhilde 
Not much 
after the 
and was only able 


wreck 

better was court opera tenor Ernst Kraus, who, 

first few bars of Siegfried, grew hoarse 

to croak, instead of to sing. Very good on the other hand 
and Vienna Mime Hans 

although he had to compete here with the matchless Mime 


in the audi 


was the Bayreuth Sreuer, who 
interpretation of Lieban, known to everybody 
ence, was strongly applauded, and for good cause. Mrs 
Marie ¢ from the Royal Opera House, 
lent voice and, 


roetze, was in excel 


although her Erda is not saturated with 
either too much timbre or too much sentiment, and though 
her Fricka utterances are not delivered in the spicy style 
that lady goddess used to parley with her truant husband 


he pleased the public. So did Anton Var Rooy in th 
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part of Wotan, but he forced his voice, and hence his de 


livery was, despite its sonority, not quite satisfactory to 
musical ears. 


®A ® 


Another opera on the subject of Erkmann-Chatrain’s 
novel of “The Polish Jew” was lately brought out for the 
first time at Prague. It was composed by Carl Weiss, a 
under young Leo Blech’s genial 
as having met with 


Czech, and the novelty, 


and enthusiastic direction, is reported 
a sensational success 


®Aae 


The celebrated Loh concerts of the Prince Schwarzburg 


Court Orchestra at Sondershausen, which were founded 


during the summer of 1801 by the reigning prince of that 
soon be 


period, named Guenther Friedrich Carl I., will 


hundredth 


le one anniversary Ol 


able to commemorate 
their existence The conductors, as well as the concert 
masters and soloists of this orchestra, have played an im 
portant role in Germany's musical and concert lie ever 
since the founding of that artistic organization 


Among its conductors we find the names Johann 


Simon Hermstedt, in his day a renowned clarinet vir 
Eduard Stein, Max Bruch, Max Erdn 


Concertmasters were, among other 


tuoso ; 1annsdoerfet 
Carl Schrogder 
Otto Luestner, born at Breslau, who died young, and 


I Bilse 


the time of his death was concertmaster of th 
Band 
Court Orchestra; 


Henry Petri, now in Dresden, concertmaster of the 
Anton Sitt, Arno Hilf and Willy Bur 
‘cellists officiated Louis Luebeck, now 
l Hans Wihan 


Berlin Royal Orch 
Fritz Gruetzmacher ; 


mester. As first 
solo ‘cellist in the estra 
the ‘cellist of the Bohemian Quartet; 


and among the double basses was the remarkable virtuoso 


upon that unwieldy instrument, Gustav Laska, now mem 


ber of the Schwerin Court Orchestra 


As these Loh concerts are open air entertainments, tree ot 


admission, and are given on fine Sunday summer afternoons 
they have, besides their importance from an historic art 


viewpoint, had a considerable musico-educational influ 


ence In former years they did much for the familiariza 
tion of the good citizens of the “capital,” Sondershausen 
strong,” with the works Berlioz, Liszt and 


formed there quite 


about 7,000 * 
Wagner 


fore many of the 


which were per frequently be 


larger towns of Germany ventured upon 


the reproduction of the musical creations of that trium 


virate At present the Sondershausen Court Orchesira 


numbers about fifty performers, under the baton of Court 


Conductor Prof. Carl Schroeder 
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Satin srecher, 
has accepted an engageme 
Vienna Court Opera. 
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Dr. Otto Neitzel, pianist, 


sical littérateur, as well as music critic of the 


Gazette, has accepted a p 
piano department at the 
close neighborhood of th 
Neitzel to fulfill his variou 
Cologne and Crefeld 


© 


lin, is tired of his inactivity, 


pedagogue will soon return 


his duties as head teacher « 


flourishing conservatory of 


s and numerous duties at both l‘eabody recital yesterday after 
nd Harold Randolph, pianist 
A © Miss Powell left her native 
violinist; she returns a superb art 
the elect, and of whor America 
It is reported that Robert Freund, now residing in Ber enn: eeuiusteliy aust ee 
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‘ P Sonata in © munor I 3 N 
i the piano department at the ies Powell end Bit. Randele! 
that city was a complete sympathy between 
ble in conception and impeccab 
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Among the musical caller 
week was Miss Janette Phe 
mer pupil of the late Prof. ¢ 
wishes to propagate in teac 
solke, a young Berlin pia 
Albert Werkenthen, 
Miss Estel 


Russia; 
sical littérateur ; 
York 


vocalist, and her bro 


stant; Ernest Lochbrunner, a Swiss pianist; Mrs 


F. and Beatrice M. Davids 
Lachmund, a 
York, 

hestra which will 
guerite Melville, the talente« 


young 
soon be 


Brooklyn ; 
Kan., a former 


Irom 


gart, who will give a piano 
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HROUGH the courtesy of Prof. Franklin W. 
Hooper, director of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, the writer is enabled 
here to announce the dates for the Brooklyn 

concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra for next 

season, 1901-1902: 

Friday, November 8, 
Friday, December 13, 1901. 
Friday, January 17, 1902. 
Monday, February 21, 1902. 
Friday, March 21, 1902. 

The concerts will again be given under the joint auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences and the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, and this news thus early 
published will put an end to all speculation and idle ru- 
mors about cutting off the series of concerts in Brooklyn 





by the Boston orchestra. 

With Godowsky as soloist the orchestra gave its last 
concert in Brooklyn for this season at the Academy of 
Music last Friday night before the usual large and fash- 
It is a pleasure to record that these 
concerts this season have been very successful. The au- 
diences which assembled to greet the men from Boston 
once a month reflect the culture and refinement of 
Brooklyn in the past, and every effort is being made to 
arouse the wealthy people of the borough to renew their 


ionable audience. 


interest in local musical matters. 

Ihe unaffected greatness of Leopold Godowsky’s art 
impressed all intelligent listeners. He was honored with 
an ovation alter his wonderful performance of Liszt’s 
Second Piano Concerto in A major. He played the same 
composition with the same orchestra at Carnegie Hall last 
Saturday afternoon, and as an extended criticism of that 
performance will be found on another page of this issue 


of THe MusicaL Courter, there is no need here of a 
review. The orchestra] numbers at the Brooklyn concert 
were Schumann’s “Rhenish” Symphony; César Franck’s 
symphonic poem, “The Accursed Huntsman,” and_ the 


‘Tannhauser” Overture. The Schumann and Franck 
compositions were played at the Manhattan concert. It 
is impossible for this writer to admire Mr. Gericke’s con- 
ducting of Wagner, and certainly last Friday night the 
performance did no more than arouse the saddest of mu- 
sical recollections, recollections doubly sad when the 
writer recalled that there had been a Seidl memorial per- 
“Lohengrin” given in the same building the 
night before, Thursday, March 21. 

A report of the performance published in one New York 
morning paper stated that it was the anniversary of Anton 
Seidl’s birth, but this was an error, for Seidl was born 
May 6 or 7, at Pesth, Hungary, in the year 1850. He 
died in New York March 28, 1898. The Seidl Society of 
Brooklyn, under whose auspices the performance was 
given, intended it to be a memorial of the great Wag- 
nerian conductor’s death. It was not possible to arrange 
the date for March 28, and so a week earlier was fixed. 

Dippel, Nordica, Schumann-Heink, Blass and other sing- 
ers from the Metropolitan Opera House appeared in the cast. 
Damrosch conducted. Important duties out of town pre- 
vented the writer from witnessing the performance. The 
women of the Seidl Society succeeded in doing what no 
one else has done in Brooklyn for years—drawing a large 
house. Of course the earnest women of the society worked 
like Trojans for three weeks, and the magic of Seidl’s 
name helped them to sell many tickets. “Lohengrin” was 
performed eight times at the Metropolitan Opera House 
this season, and so many will be surprised to hear that 


formance of 


a performance of the opera attracted a full house in Brook- 
lyn. But it was a sentiment which aroused the people and 
not the opera or the artists. It was a Seidl and not a 
Grau night. 

The womanly touches in the decorations of the lobby and 
foyer and a picture and bust of Seid! were greatly ad- 
mired. 

The twelfth concert at Wissner Hall by the students of 
Alexander Rihm, pianist, and Henry Schradieck, violinist, 
was given last Wednesday evening, March 20. 

This was the program: 

Remnant Guastesd, Op. 06.0 ccccccececcosesccscevevecsocessece Beethoven 


(Arranged for two pianos, four performers, by G. Roesler.) 
The Misses M. Miller, J. Wolz, M. Gissel and Mr. Rihm. 


Piano solo, Movement from G major Concertino, op. 73..... Hummel 
Master Sidney Bender, born in Brooklyn, 1889. 
Violin colo, Paust Pamtaisie, Of. Gieocscccccccccccsccccsccccesoces Alara 


Miss Helen Teschner, born in New York, 1889. 
Piano solo, Movement from G minor Concerto, op. 25..Mendelssohn 
Miss Johanna Wolz. 


Sie aia Gee Bile WEA, GI. Doesiiciccevcecccccccassvcvescoosss Godard 

Pastorale. 

Sadness. 

Forsaken, 

Cradle Song. 

Midnight. 

Serenade. 

The Misses Meta Eilers and Georgiana Walsh. 

Miclaterolnmes.. Verda... ccerccesosceveseseescvencescevceseeses Wagnei 


(Arranged for two pianos, four performers, by A. Deprosse.) 

The Misses L. Manning, A. Horle, M. Gissel and Mr. Rihm. 

Miss Sara Evans, contralto, one of the artist pupils of 
Madame Von Klenner, sang with marked success at the 
recent Fiqué concert at Wissner Hall, which it was impos- 
sible for the writer to attend. Miss Evans’ numbers in- 


cluded an aria from “Le Cid”; Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode”; 
Schumann’s ‘‘Friihlingsnacht,” and a slumber song as an 
encore. 


The Brooklyn Eagle of March 17 published a report of 
the concert, in which Miss Evans received the following 
appreciative mention: 

“The assisting vocalist was Miss Sara Evans, contralto. 
She sang an aria from Massenet’s ‘Cid’ and songs by 
Brahms and Schumann. Miss Evans has a rich and sym- 
pathetic voice, and an almost faultless tone production.” 

The Choral Art Society gave its second concert in Asso 
ciation Hall last Wednesday evening. An appropriate Lenten 
program was presented by the conductor, James H. Downs. 
The churchly numbers sung by the society were “Pater 
Noster,” Tschaikowsky; “Mount of Olives,” 
“Quando Corpus,” Rossini; “Jubilate Deo,” Hamma; 
“Pascha Nostrum,” Diebold; a Sanctus and Benedictus 
by Palestrina, and “The Dirge of Darthula,” by Brahms. 
The lighter selections given by the society were “Now is 
the Month of Maying,” Morley; “Praise of Spring,” Men- 
delssohn; ‘““Let Us Go Maying,” De Pearsal, and ‘The 
Brook,” MacDowell. George W. Mitchell, the soloist, 
sang an aria from Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” and songs by 
MacDowell, White and Chadwick. 

Robert J. Harvey, an associate of the American College 

Musicians, gave an illustrated lecture last Wednesday 
evening in the lecture room of the Franklin Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. His theme was “The Development of 
Modern Music.” Miss Ida Whittington, of Manhattan, 
gave the vocal illustrations. 

Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen and Mrs. Samuel Bowne Dur- 
yea arranged the mid-Lent Garden concert given at the 
Art Association’s rooms on Montague street last Tuesday 
March 19) evening. The musical numbers were con- 
tributed by Heinrich Meyn, Miss Fielding Roselle and a 
small string orchestra. The concert was for the benefit 
of that most deserving of all charities, the Brooklyn So- 
ciety of Parks and Playgrounds for Children. The social 
features of the event were very beautiful. 

This evening at the Academy of Music the Brooklyn 
Oratorio Society will present “The Passion of Our Lord 
According to St. Matthew,” by Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Walter Henry Hall will direct the performance. There 
will be an orchestra of forty-five musicians, with Gustave 
Dannreuther as concertmeister. The performance will be 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. 


Lasso; 


To-morrow evening (Thursday) the Temple Choir, un- 
der the direction of its organizer and conductor, will give 
a concert at the Baptist Temple. The soloists will be 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Bessie Bowman, 
contralto, and George S. Madden, basso. William C-. 
Carl, the organist of the “Old First” Presbyterian 
Church, will assist Mr. Bowman at the organ. A splendid 
program has been arranged. A feature will be the per- 
formance of Max Bruch’s cantata, “Fair Ellen.” The ap- 
pearance of Miss Bessie Bowman, the gifted daughter of 
Mr. Bowman, as a soloist at the concert has aroused much 
Her singing at the concert will be virtually in 
This young singer seems to have 


interest. 
the nature of a début. 
made the most of her exceptional advantages. 

Ludwig Breitner, the pianist, and the Bendix String 
Quartet will contribute the musical program at the next 
meeting of the Tonkiinstler Society, to be held at the 
Argyle, Tuesday evening, April 2. 

Thursday evening, April 11, the Brooklyn Institute will 
give th: first in a series of spring concerts. The Musurgia, 
under the direction of Walter Henry Hall, will pay their 
first visit as a body to Brooklyn, and sing at this concert. 
The program follows: 

Hymn Before Action (Rudyard Kipling) H. Walford Davies 
O World, Thou Art Wondrous Fair..... . ; er 
Obligato by chorus of boys 
Cradle Song.. rae .. MacDowell 
Paul Revere’s Ride ..Dudley Buck 
Incidental solos by Paul Dufault and Grant Odell. 
Horatio Parke: 
Old Englist 


Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind..... 
Hie Thee, Shallop..... oat 

With ebitante tw ae rus of boys. 
Oft in the Stilly Night....... : ...--Anon. 


Incidental solo by C. Judson Bushnel 


Hymn of Thanksgiving. Old Netherland 

We are to have a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in Brooklyn some time in April. The Arion 
Singing Society of Brooklyn, and its conductor, Arthur 
Claassen, have undertaken the presentation of the great 
choral symphony, which by the way has not been heard in 


J 


Brooklyn since it was performed by Theodore Thomas 


and his orchestra many years ago 


Successful Historical Concerts. 


HE series of eight historical concerts given this sea 
son by Eugene Bernstein, the pianist, and Modest 
Altschuler, ’cellist, proved so successful that the musicians 
have already their subscription blanks printed for a series 
next year. Instead of giving eight, however, they will give 
twelve next season, when they will have the assistance of 
a prominent violinist and will make trios, instead of duets, 
the feature of each program. The concerts given at the 
Tuxedo on alternate Sunday afternoons were arranged on 
a chronological plan. Sonatas for piano and ‘cello, by 
composers from Bach to Rubinstein were played, and the 
enthusiasm of the audiences was most encouraging to all 
serious workers in the advancement of music in New 
York. 

As the musicians, 
started in a most modest way to give these concerts, they 
themselves were surprised at the eager interest manifested 
by the music Best of 
all is that they were pay concerts. The educational value 
of these concerts was great, and without a doubt even 
As was 


Messrs. Bernstein and Altschuler, 


lovers who subscribed for the series. 


larger audiences will pay to hear them next year. 
the case this winter a singer will be engaged for each con 
cert to assist the instrumentalists. 





Marie Schade. 


ISS MARIE SCHADE, a talented young Danish 
pianist, whom many prominent European and 
American critics have praised, is now living at 135 West 
Fifty-sixth street, New York. Miss Schade has studied 
with August Winding, of Copenhagen, and with Lesche- 
tizky. Being a competent musician, she should have nu 
merous concert engagements and pupils 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. =) 


FlRusical a 
_. People. 


Oley Speaks, basso, gave a recital recently at Colum 
bus, Ohio. *% 

George C. Jones, a New England ‘cellist, gave a recital 
recently at Montpelier, Vt. 

Charles Haskell, baritone, gave a recital on March 7 at 
Silvern Hall, Scarboro, Me 

Mrs. Charles S. Hardy, of Des Moines, Ia., 
pupils’ recital end of March. 

William R. Chapman’s concert company will give a con 
cert at Yarmouth, Me., April 6 

The pupils of Mrs. Cora G. Binder gave their last re 
cital in the hall of the York (Pa.) Y. M.C. A 

Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson sang at a recent concert 








will give a 


given by the Atlanta (Ga.) Concert Association 

Miss Anita Rio, Mme. Stella Brazzi and Hans Kronold 
appeared at a recent concert at Hartford, Conn 

Miss C. Follett Spear gave a song recital at the home 
of Mrs. R. L. Hunt, Front street, Weymouth, Mass 

A. W. Harrington was elected secretary of the Troy 
(N. Y.) Choral Club, to succeed Dr. C. P. Stimson. 

Miss Lelia Patten, solo soprano of St. John’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Bangor, Me., is studying for grand 
opera 

W. H. Lott has been engaged as organist and choir 
director for St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, Colum 
bus, Ohio 

Mrs. Lillian Lord Wood played compositions by Chopin, 
Grieg, Rubinstein, Liszt and Mozart at her piano recital at 
Lexington, Mass 

An audience of 600 persons attended the testimonial 
concert to Miss Bertha Dean given in the Westminster 
Church, Utica, N. Y 

Mrs. W. T. 
tenor, of Troy, N. Y., sang at a concert given at Hudson 
N. Y., on March 14 

Harry Clifford Lott has been engaged as one of the 


Lawrence, soprano, and Thomas Impett, 


soloists for the Dayton, Ohio, Musical Festival, to be held 
April 9 to 12, inclusive. 

Leo K. Smith played the piano part of Max Schilling’s 
musical setting for Schiller’s ‘‘Cassandra,” presented at 
Reading, Pa., on March 11 

Mrs. Bertha Rathbun Swart, assisted by her pupils, will 
give a musicale the latter part of April at the teacher’s 
Minneapolis (Minn.) studio 

Miss Elizabeth Decker, a pupil of Miss Ella J. Graham, 
has secured the position of contralto soloist in the First 
Lutheran Church, Albany, N. Y. 

Hugo Steiner, a lawyer and gifted amateur singer of 
Baltimore, Md., has returned from a tour through the mu 
sical centres of Germany and Austria. 

Miss Esther Washburn, pianist, assisted by Mrs. Estella 
Bonney Wells, soprano, gave a recital on March 22 at 
Knight-Campbell’s Hall, Denver, Col. 

The Riedelsberger Quintet, at their recent concert before 
the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale of Minneapolis, were as 
sisted by Mrs. Alberta Fisher, contralto 

Alvin D. Clark, of Livonia, N. Y.., 
Josephine A. Millham, has secured the tenor position in the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

The piano pupils of 
friends recently at Lake View Chapel, Ridge road, Roch- 
ester, N Y 


a pupil of Miss 


Miss Ora D. Fry entertained their 


Those who played were Marie Gertrude 


Gallagher, Helen Adelia Steelsmith, Julia Leonard, Mabel 
Leonard. Miss Lauretta Hayden and Miss Bessie Hamil- 
ton 

Miss Marie Morand and Miss Lena Bedford, pupils of 
Miss Emma Williams, of Detroit, sang recently at a con- 
cert given at Sandwich, Mich. 

The pupils of Mrs. W. C. Quick, of Newton, Kan., 
gave their last piano recital at the home of Dr Max 
Miller, a prominent resident and music lover of Newton 

Miss Elizabeth Halbert recently gave an organ recital 
at the Second Presbyterian Church, Carlisle, Pa., for the 
benefit of the building fund of the Y. M. C. A. of Carlisle. 

Friedrich Voelker, the violinist, and Hobart Smock, the 
tenor, were among the artists who appeared March 20 at 
the concert for the benefit of the Boys’ Club, of Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Miss Reba Broughton, of Little Falls, N. Y., will be the 
next organist of the New York Avenue M. E. Church, 
3rooklyn, N. Y. Miss Broughton assumes her new du 
ties on May 1. 

Ernest L. Owens, piano; Jean A. Parre, violin; Frank 
Uric, viola, and Loyal B. Curtis, ‘cello, comprise the 
quartet recently formed at the Toledo (Ohio) Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

A piano recital by the pupils of Miss Mignon B. Green, 
assisted by Ralph S. Parker, tenor, and Master Harry 
Dutton, violinist. was given in Conservatory Hall, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on March 8 

Edmund Ejichorn and Lela Elmendorf, pupils of Gus- 
tavus Johnson and Carl Riedelsberger, respectively, gave 
a piano and violin recital March 15 at the school audi 
torium, Minneapolis, Minn 
William Howell, soloist in the choir of the First Con 
gregational Church at Toledo, Ohio, has returned to his 
home after a pleasant visit to New York. Mr. Howell 
was accompanied by Mrs, Howell on the trip 
Miss Jennie De Shazo, Miss Elizabeth Mosby, Miss 
Evelyn Tate, Miss Elvin Jordan, Miss Mary B. Poston 
and Miss Mydelle Edmunds, 
Bolling, of Memphis, Tenn 


advanced pupils of Miss 
played at the last musicale 
given by their teacher 

Miss Josephine Hills, a pupil of Dr. Arthur Heft, re 
cently gave a violin recital at the Highland Park Colleg« 
of Music, Des Moines, Ia. Miss Corinne Shultz, pianist 
and Miss Fannie Wilkins, contralto, assisted in the pro 
gram presented by Miss Hills 

The Milwaukee Donner College, Milwaukee, Wis., gave 
recently its thirty-fifth musicale. The pupils who ap 
peared included Josephine Whipple, Gertrude Winch, Bes 
sie Bradshaw, Lottie Frownfelter, Ruth Harrison, Bertha 
Portz, Edna Dunn, Alma Frick and Phila Rich 
The Schumann String Quartet, composed of 
Ehrke, first violin; Otto Kruell, 
Schoner, viola, and George E. Clauder, ‘cello, gave a con 
cert at Newark, N. J., 
by Mrs. Jean Slee Starr, contralto, and Miss Caroline S 


Louis 
second violin; Carl 


recently, at which they were assisted 


Holmes, pianist. 

The pupils of Mis¢ Margaret Bailey gave a musicale 
at the warerooms of the J. W. Greene Company in the 
Pythian Castle, Toledo, Ohio, on March 15. The follow 
ing appeared: Master John Landgraf, Miss Esther Har- 
mon, Miss Adelaide King, Miss Anna Randall, Miss 
Edna Brown and Miss Henrietta Smith 

\ students’ musicale was given recently at the studio 
of Miss Carolyn E. Haines, 283 South Main street, Mar- 
ion, Ohio. The following participated in the program: 
Miss Ada Bowen, Miss Haines, Miss Clara Kirchner, 
Miss Desda Miller, Miss Mary Johnston, Miss Ray An 
thony, Miss Fay Pettit, Miss Mildred Christian, Mrs 
Thew and Miss Nellie Doty 

The following pupils played at the last concert given by 
the Farrar School of Music, Nashville, Tenn.: Mrs. Far- 
rar, Miss Lola Brengelman, Miss Georgie May Metz, 
Miss Rebecca Sedberry, Master Leonard Lusky, Miss 
Margaret Webb, Miss Ida Lee Kirkpatrick, Miss Nellie 


Corbett, Miss Rowena Carter, Miss Pauline Vandergrift, 
Miss Rose Kennedy, Miss Neva Seay, Miss Amélie 
Throne, Maurice Lebeck, Miss Edna Martin, Miss Hattie 
Lou Allen, Miss Irma Huggins, Miss Augusta Brengel 
man and Miss Katherine Stewart 


The pupils of Mrs. Alexander Brown, of Binghamton, 


N. Y., who participated at her last recital included: Edna 
Ward, Emma Meeker, Thornton Whipple, Lee Mulford 
Arthur S. Miner, Mabel Foster, Maude Park, Anna 


Woodruff, Harry Buckley, Mabel Rider, Miss Severson 
Earle W. Stone and Ina Beeber 

A concert was given under the auspices of the 
Club at May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on 
March 15. The vocal artists were Miss Helen Hollister, 
contralto; Prof, Richard G. Calthorp, baritone, and Ev 
erard Calthorp, tenor. A _ string orchestra, including 
James Barnes, Sidney Littlehales, Miss Ethel Littlehales 


Unity 


and others, assisted 

S. B. Belding, the organist and choirmaster of the Old 
North Dutch Reformed Church, Albany, N. Y., has ar 
ranged an elaborate program for the Easter 
choir of forty-two voices is composed as 
pranos—Miss Emma Frendt, Mrs. Mae Burns-Fairchiid 
Miss Lillian M. Smith, Miss Grace S. Close, Miss Retta 
S. Mosely, Miss Florence Cochrane, Miss Edith Ten 
Broeck, Miss Jessie Andrews, Miss Jennie E. Baker, Miss 
Gladys Rosbrooke, Miss Lessa H. Bugden, Miss Bertha 
F. Case, Mrs. H. D. Van Alen, Miss Alvena S. Teal, Miss 
Harriet C. Roberts, Miss Grace R. Gardner, Miss May 
C. Kelderhouse. Altos—Miss Evelyn Graves, Mrs. Lena 
Burns, Miss Georgina Shaw, Miss Elizabeth Healey, Miss 
Emma Haker, Miss Bertha Ten Broeck, Miss Sarah Hor 
ton, Miss Anna G. Cookingham, Miss Georgia Reeves, 
Miss Grace Palmer, Mrs. Edgar H. Flagler. Tenors— 
\. F. Schimpf, W. B. Van Vorhis, H. J. Hinman, H. D 
Van Alen, Irving Scott, William T. Tipping. Bassos— 
Arthur Eames, Elbert Horton, W. S. Taylor, C. R. Ter 
williger, S. V. D. Ten Broeck, Paul MacCutcheon, Aleck 
Soloists—Mrs. L. B. Ma 
Calhoun 


services His 


follows: So 


MacCutcheon, Fred Stuerwald 
gill, soprano; Miss Mayo Cookingham, alto; J 
tenor, William H. Newton, baritone 


Dr. Hanchett Gives a Recital at Memphis. 
D* HENRY G. HANCHETT finds 


o welcome him whenever he is advertised to give 


a large audience 
one of his instructive lecture-recitals. In the South, espe- 
cially, his coming is a source of rare pleasure to the mu 
Assisted by Miss Anaise T. Fuchs 
Dr. Hanchett gave a recital recently at Beethoven Hall 


sicians in that section 


Memphis, Tenn. The following was the program pre 


sented: 
Fantaisie on Themes from The Ruins of Athens Beethoven-Liszt 
Chorus, Dance of the Whirling Dervishes, Turkish March 
Ernani, Ernani Involami Verdi 
Miss Anaise T. Fuchs 
Waltz in A flat, op. 34, N 1 Chopin 
Berceuse, Cradle Song, op. 57, The Maiden’s Wish 
(Transcribed by Liszt.) 
Staccato Etude in C, op. 23, N Rubinstein 
Rondo Brillante, in E flat Weber 


Romanza, in F sharp, op. 28, No Schumann 
Finale of the Symphonic Studies 
Op. 13, Mia Picarella Deh. 

Come tc My Heart. 


. Saint-Saéns 


Miss Anaise T. Fuchs 
Magic Fire Music, from The Walkire Wagner-Brassin 
Eclogue in G flat, op. 10s, N 3 Rafi 
Concert Waltz in D flat Wieniawsk 
Silver Spring. . Mason 
Marche Militaire Schubert-Taussig 


The Scimetar, of Memphis, in its report of the recital, 
referred thus to Dr, Hanchett: 

“Dr. Hanchett’s work showed study and conscientious 
work, and he proved himself in certain instances not only 
a thorough student, but a master of his art 
Han- 


chett is the inventor of the sustaining pedal or the third 


“It is probably not known to everyone that Dr 


pedal lately used on pianos.” 
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Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 


Instruction singly or in classes. 
Spec comme te ahaoe 


301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer Term fer Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 








MRS. 


Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal Instruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Ave. acar 91st Street, New York. 


LOUIS VY. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmoay, Couaterpoiat, Orchestration. 
Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-th rd St., New York City. 











Personal interview daily, 1 to 3 





MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


VOoOrtrC Hi. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith 


ORGAN AND VOCAL RECITALS. 


TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 


Address Mj, BUTLER, 952 Sth Ave., New York. 
Studio: Singing, Organ, Piano and Harmony, 142 Bast 23d Street. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, March, 18, 1901. 


N Monday evening the new recital hall of the 

Von Meyerinck School of Music was inau- 

gurated by a concert in which several of Mrs. 

Von Meyerinck’s pupils appeared. The hall, 

which is in close conjunction to the school is a fine little 
auditorium, the seating capacity being about 160. There is 
good sized stage at one end, with dressing rooms at- 
tached, while at the opposite end is a gallery that carries 
out the proportions of the room capitally. The hall has 
so that the audience and performers are 


two entrances, 
quite separated, making entrance and exit a speedy matter. 
Such an auditorium must be of great benefit to any insti- 
tution of music, where recitals are given frequently, and 
there is an air of everything being on a professional basis 
that materially aids the pupil to overcome amateurish 
nervousness 

The hall was beautifully decorated with plants, greens 
and flowers, while a large flag recently presented to Mrs. 
Vou Meyerinck occupied a place of honor, From the begin- 
ning to the end of the program all was of interest, and 
Mrs, Von Meyerinck was complimented and congratulated 
profusely for the good work done by her pupils. 

The voices were all of excelient quality, many of them 
beautiful in that power and freshness that one hears so 
Miss Maude Fay and Miss Lulu Feld- 
after their solo numbers, the former 
Rosary,” by Nevin, the latter Rubinstein’s 
“Romance.” “Lift Thine Eyes,’”’ from “The Elijah,” was 
sung after the octet by Miss Fay, Miss Heath and Mrs. 
Cox, in place of a number that was to have been sung by 


often in this State 
heim sang encores 


giving ‘My 


Miss Florence Boston. Arthur Fickensher was the accom 
panist for the evening. The program is given: 
Act III., Scene 1, from Die Walkire.. 

Valkyries Mrs. Cox, the Misses Boston, Craig, Fay, Feldheim, 


Wagner 


Friedlander, Gross, Heath 
Elizabeth’s Greeting to the Hall, from Tannhauser 


Miss Maude Fay. 


Wagner 


\ria fr Elij ; aces Mendelssohn 
Horace Hanna 
\ria from W ul f Orange cones : Eckert 
Miss Lulu Feldheim, 
All ht (The Omnipotence Schubert 
Miss Bud Friedlander. 
\ria, Ah, mons fils, from The Prophet . Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Cecilia Decker Cox 
Mctet from Elija . Mendelssohn 
Misses Friedlander, Fay, Feldheim, Mrs. Cox, Messrs. Boronda, 
Denke, Grobe, Atthowe 
scenes from Acts I. and II, from the opera Haensel und 
retel (in me) Humperdinck 
Scene 1.—In the Broom Maker's Home. Scene 2.—In the Forest. 
Gretel Miss Helen Heath 
Haensel Miss Mae Cullen 
Mrs. Von Meyerinck sang the Sandman behind the 
cenes, Miss Brim being taken suddenly ill 


E. PRESSON eects 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera 
Studios: 138 Fifth Ave , New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 


RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET. 
(Central Park West.) 











The faculty of the Von Meyerinck School of Music is: 
Vocal department, Mrs. Anna von Meyerinck; assistants, 
Mrs. Cecilia Decker Cox and Miss Mae A. Cullen; piano, 
Arthur Fickenscher, piano, harmony and composition; 
Miss Helen M. Anderson, synthetic method, Mason’s 
touch and technic; opera and drama, Mrs. Mary Fair- 
weather; organ, Franklin Palmer, organist St. Dominic’s 
Church and synagogue Beth-Israel. 


©A® 


The Zech String Quartet will give their first concert 
on Friday afternoon next at Sherman-Clay Hall, when 
they will play the Schumann Quartet in A minor and a 
Quartet in B flat major by Mr. Zech himself. The mem- 
bers of the quartet are: W. F. Zech, first violin; E. B 
Lada, second violin; W. G. Callinan, viola, and A. M 
Lada, cello. 

©®A® 

Mrs. Henry T. Scott, Mrs. Jack Casserly, Mrs. J. D. 
Grant, Mrs. William Irwin and other ladies, who gave a 
successful charity concert at the Palace Hotel a year ago, 
are planning a concert to be given next month at the 
Mark Hopkins Institute of Art immediately after the close 
of the spring exhibition of the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation. 

©A® 

Pupils of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
director, will give a concert at the 
Two thousand 


Professor Bonelli 
Metropolitan Temple Tuesday evening 


invitations have been issued 
®A® 


The first lecture before the Wagner Society, given by 
Mrs. Mary Fairweather, wiil take place on Thursday 
evening at Union Square Hall. The subject will be “The 
Flying Dutchman,” slightly illustrated. Mrs. Fairweath- 
er’s lectures are a feature of the musical life of this city 
and coast 

The pupils of Miss Elizabeth Putnam, who gave an in 
teresting recital at her studio on Saturday afternoon, were 
Misses Wolfe, Purdy, Baggs, Wolf, Lichtenstein, Mrs. 
McKenzie and Mrs. Schmidt. The program was ar- 
ranged to show the progress of the work as carried out 
by Miss Putnam, and was much enjoyed by the audience 
present. 

Miss Florence Doane and Miss Flora Kendall were the 
soloists at the Tuesday luncheon given by the Ebell So 
ciety, of Oakland, last week. There were addresses by 
Mrs. George Haight, of Berkeley, and Mrs. Eli Fay, of 


Los Angeles, the program having been arranged by Mrs. 
- Morris 


Henry ¢ Mrs. William E. Sharon was hostess 





Address : 


and was assisted by Mrs. A. M. Simpson and Mrs. C. L. 
Southard, of San Francisco; Mrs. Edgar Stone, Mrs. 
Helen E, Stone, Mrs. Edwin Taylor, Mrs. Hayward G 
Thomas, Mrs. Ada Van Pelt, Mrs. Vernon Waldron, Mrs. 
Churchill Taylor, Mrs. Edward Walsh, Mrs. Dr. Todd, 
Mrs. Henry Taylor, Miss Wakefield and Mrs. Frank 
Watson. 

Last evening there was a ‘Musical Evening with Men- 
delssohn” at the Second Unitarian Church. The Misses 
Clement, Miss Coleman, Messrs. Bracamonte, Clement, 
Schwertfeger and Lawrence and the Concordia Quartet 
took part. Jabish Clement gave a brief critical sketch of 
Mendelssohn. 

A packed house greeted Carrefio on Saturday afternoon 
at the last concert of the week in Sherman, Clay & Co.'s 
Beethoven, 


Hall. The program included numbers by 


Chopin, Schubert, MacDowell and Rubinstein. This week 
Carrefio will give two concerts in Los Angeles, returning 
to this city for an extra concert on Friday evening, given 
in demand to many requests. After concerts next week in 
Seattle and Spokane, Carrefio will leave for the East. 

The following concerts will take place at Sherman, 
Clay & Co.’s Hall: March 22, Zech String Quartet; 
March 23, Miss O. K. Green; April 6, Columbia Park 
3oys’ Club; April 13, Mrs. Koster; April 16, Miss C. La 
Barraque 


Miss Wight and Hay-Thompson Songs. 


HE “Three Songs” by Berenice Thompson, from 

Helen Hay’s “Some Verses,” were sung at the Fri 
day Morning Music Club, of Washington, D. C., on 
March 22 by Miss Hemy Theodora Wight. The audience 
was of good size and enthusiastic in its expressions of ap 
proval. Miss Wight’s interpretation of the songs was ex 
cellent, and original in the lowering of certain notes, as 


composer Miss 
Wight’s voice is a deep contralto, and these changes con 


arranged for this occasion by the 


siderably increased the effectiveness of the compositions 
The entire program was as follows 
Scherzo from Suite in I Rie 
Miss Sewall 
Rapelle-toi Rolt 
rhe Violet Mildenberg 
Miss Lockwood 
In Questa Tomba Beethoven 
Miss Bradley 
If No One Ever Marries Me 
Ich Liebe Dich... Grieg 
Miss Harrison 


Some Verses mpson 


Lehmann 


(Composed by Helen Hay.) 
Miss Wight. 

God Keep You, Dear Bartlett 

Song of Sunshine Goring-Thomas 
Mrs. Mason 

Mac Dowell 

MacDowell 

MacDowell 


Novelette 
Improvisation 
Polonaise 


Mrs. Knorr 


Emma Howson. 
ISS EMMA HOWSON, the 


teacher, has a most promising pupil in Miss Flor 


well-known vocal 


ence Bishop. Miss Bishop, who has never studied with 
any other teacher, has just beeen engaged for the coming 
season by the Park Baptist Church, Brooklyn. Her voice 
is a high soprano, rich and sympathetic in quality and de 
lightfully pleasing to the ear. As she also sings with tem 
perament and expression, her many friends are justified in 
predicting a bright future for her. 

Miss Pauline Johnson, whose singing at the American 
School of Opera has created such favorable comment, 
and both the solo tenor and baritone of St. Ignatius Loy 
also pupils of Miss Howso1 


1 1 


o'a Churenh are 


JOSEPHINE S.W—, 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE H. C. 


Address, 311 West 71st St., NEW YORK. 
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. “or , r r be j pressio o this i} 
Stringer in his article “Canadian Writers Who Are Win- 4s @ sensitively beautiful means of expression. To this end he un 
with his polished vocalization an unstrained clearness of enunciation 





ning Fame in New York.” 


* . 
aa . that scores of singers would do well t mitate In other words, he 
Z Che Montreal Herald of March 2, which contains the sings in unaffected English Mr. Hast is one of the few singers who 


above contribution, prints also an equally interesting, can take a quaint old folksong, and, while preserving all its native 





dd, though somewhat contrasting, treatise: “Shall Quebec simplicity, can idealize it into a work of art. He did so with the old 
. . > 7 . Susse Folksong, “The Week Bef« as ” A highe h ill 

hank Offer Prizes for Canadian Plays? A Unique Bill to Come ussex Folksong, “The Wee efore Ea —- A igher flight st 
° dad 3 was taken in “How Deep the Slumber of the Floods One of Mr 
Since the opening of = 47,44. 




















































Before the Legislature This Season 


gifts is that of achieving intensity without volume of tone 


en- the Legislature Mr. Prevost has consulted a large num- With never a touch of exaggeration, he can breathe a world of in 

5 ana a, ber of his fellow members,” writes the Herald’s Quebec tensity into a whisper. Here his whispered ejaculation, “How Deep 

j ‘ the nbe f th *loods ad a profundity o -aning ts 
correspondent, “and many are urging him to bring the ‘Pe Slumber of the Floods,” had a prof ndity of meaning. In i 


subdued polished phrases the song was a masterpiece of simple but 


( *s a > as s ss . ter 
juestion up in the House a oon as po ible Inter fervent feeling, while the manner in which the voice lingered on the 


viewed to-day, the member for Terrebonne said that as_ closing words, “My Soul Shall Find Repose,” and finally melted 
rf 








cay , ; yet he had not completed the details of his plan, but he wway into silence, was nothing short of exquisite. Another gem « 
HE Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra gave su Rome “ 0). Be Dear.” Hes 
on ‘ stated the main points. * * * Mr. Prevost believes, like “m#"ecte¢ pathos was “he encore song, — a _ 
o.” cessful concerts in Massey Music Hall, To . ’ again the closing words were a triumpl They were just “O Mary 
S many other Canadians, that all the playwriters of the age , , 
we ronto, on the afternoon and evening of ’ . 2 ’ . Dear, that You Were Here words that might have been made 
ren, anche th do not live in the United States, and that many of the mere empty jingle, but into which Mr. Hast breathed an infinituds 
»ek iar 5 . . : 
eek aa : : literary men of this Province are still unknown to fame, of heartfelt yearning and pathos, governed by a sweet mellowed t 
; The twelfth and last concert of the Montreal Symphony ’ jo aaa Daily Telearant 
ing , ‘ . and it is with a view of stimulating and encouraging the ® 'es'nation aly Selegrapa 
re Orchestra's special series took place in Windsor Hall on : 
ven 4 . : ; production of literature and drama of classic excellence 
i the evening of March 17 The soloist was Miss L. La : 
cin i that the request for annual prizes will be brought before 
vinge, who played a Bach concerto he I ” Th t j i | j S 
, . : ; , the ouse lis movement is indorsed by many promi M tefio € 
Ia London, Ont., pupils of Miss Stecle gave 5 credi y many Rapid Advancement of a Montefior 
an, - ; Maiechh ‘ie nent theatrical persons, including Julia Marlowe, Mod- 
. able recital on Marcn . » ‘ . 
tet; jeska, Charles Frohman and James K. Hackett Pupil 
. 


ark Mr. Sturrock, assisted by Professor Hourigan and H 


La 


‘ x . “And now, is no second champion ready to come for 
Collier Grounds, will give a vocal recital in Orme Hall, , es pio ne al Soa sa 
ward, like the brilliant young member from Terrebonne, 


Ottawa, to-morrow evening , iM HI Wash ngtor (D. ¢ ( apital me ¢ the leading 
oe ; : and promote the cause of a kindred art, that of music, in , 
This week in Windsor Hall, Montreal, an orchestra o aye society papers of the country, in a recent issue pub 
Canadar Why not, indeed, since to the city of Ottawa 























sixty musicians will participate in a benefit concert tor : : - lished the subjoined review of the professional advance 
ae . Andrew Carnegie has just offered a $100,000 library? , j [ j 
Prof. J. J. Goulet ’ ment of Miss Almira Forrest, a pupil of Miss Caroline 
The annual meeting of the Montreal Ladies’ Morning Montefiore. of New York 
, Musical Club was held on March 21 " ‘Of recent years the stage has found its most brilliant 
- Gregory Hast. tegen, : 
ri Alex. M. Gorrie Edmund Hardy, Mus. Bac.; Lina stars from the workaday ranks of the chorus or the great 
on Dreschler-Adamson, Marie Wheler Katharine Millar REGORY HAST, the English tenor, who will be army of the supernumeraries Unlike France, we have no 
ce Janet D. Grant, Arthur Heyes and F. T. Verrall took heard in America next season, has recently returned national school of acting, the players of the Americar 
p part in a service of praise held in the Parkdale Presby to London from a very successful “Persian Garden” tour stage having to fight their way as best they can, learning 
. thr >) e ~_ ‘ ‘ le ’ } ‘ 
x terian Church, Toronto, on the evening of March 15 through England, Scotland and Ireland, members of the rom observatio1 ind actual experience—the hardest 
as T. A. Davies, a talented young Toronto musician, has Concert company including Alice Esty and Whitney Tew school as well as the most effective 
Ss resigned his duties as organist and choirmaster at the From Mr. Hast’s many press notices the following are se During the recent engagement of the ‘Foxy Qluiller’ 
n Western Congregational Church and has accepted a sim ected: Company, Almira Forrest, of the chorus, was given 
1s ilar position at St Jame s Square Pre sbyterian Church One of the few living tenors of singing a Brahms song as an opportunity to show what was in her She was a de 
, , t should be sung aily Grapl as . 
Jessie Maclachlan, a Scottish singer, was engaged to 1 be sung.—Dai rapas light and a surprise At the Wednesday matinee she 
g ' silton last ever , , laved len Bertr . vol nd th ‘ . did the 
’ give a concert in Hamilton last evening ' It is sarely thet one te able to record 00 eplendid on advance both =PATEE Helen Bertram’s role, and the work she did then 
It is possible that the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir will in voice and style as must be placed to the credit of Mr. Hast. Al and the way shedid it, stamps her as a woman with a 
lt secure some prominent orchestral organization in the ays an educated and a fervid singer, the tenor vocalist has made voice and inborn dramatic instinct She sang intelli 
rg , , rprising | yress since v he 1im last orning . f 
” United States for its concert next season ' eT nce we heard him last.—Morning Leader. gently, and her entire performance showed conscientious 
I ion of t Toronto ‘ iorus C s held : study ¢ arnest oO look for her great advz > 
n \ reunion of the Toronto Male Chorus Club was held Geegery Tact hes 6 sherming tener voles, whlch ts captors’ otth udy and earnest effort. I her great advance 
on March 13, when Oscar Wenborne, Arthur Blight, J. A. great taste in Italian, German and English songs.—Era ment in the near future She is even now better than 
a Alexander and Thomas Litster contributed musical s¢ some of the so-called stars. All Miss Forrest needs is op 
. lections. The Mendelssohn Choir’s social meeting took There are not many among the vast multitude of oratorio singers portunity She studied under Caroline Montefiore I 
: vho have the purity of style and the distinction, the charm of ex Sret A te } . ; " D t , 
on th ous ning , st saw h in t chorus of th ragoons oO : 
n piace on the previous evening ression and the artistic perception of Mr. Hast.—Globe . ’ ' cs : . , oo ” yore 
Pupils of Dr. Edward Fisher, musical director, gave an ago, which was, by the way, her first professional en 
artistic recital in the hall of the Toronto Conservatory of t endowed with a tenor voice of singular sweetness, and gagement Last year she was in the Runaway Girl,’ 
Music on the evening of March 12. Vocal assistance was "™ * . this, his enuncia ntonation and general fin n which comes to the Columbia next week. She is a Brook- 
3 . untabile vocalism insure a we nig erfect rendering of such : ’ : . 
ibuted by pupils of Mrs. Julie Wyman, Mrs. Rey : ‘iy ' ‘ yn girl, and has a good friend in Manager Ben Stevens 
? ’ ’ ¢ songs.— Liverpool Daily Press, ‘“ . 
nolds-Reburn and Mrs. H. W. Parket who thinks with me that Miss Forrest has no inconsider 
! Arthur Blakely, assisted by Mrs. H. W. Parker, so lo those listeners, however, who had the good fortune to under- able future.”—Washington Capital, February 16, 1901 
prano, and Frank Bemrose, tenor recently gave an organ ‘*tand German, the rendering of the song, “Die Mainacht” (Brahms) : _ 
' st have been a delight. It was sung in a manner that well re 


recital bef an ; lative dien n the Toronto : ; ; ; sarc ; 
—* outta : ” i a wudi : aa eaied the beauties of the music, and would probably have pleased Garcia Lives. 
Conservatory of Music all mpose ate ardi . . ’ , 
. ‘ . ; x —— r.—Manchester Guardian, Manuel Garcia, Malibran’s brother, has entered upon his 
For some reason or other—into the psychology o attedatieatie ‘aes nd still pacers " 
= ; P fix 7 c >< > , ninety-seve year, a still gives a tew sic lessons 
which I don’t care to enter just now—this Canada of ours, rHE ST. JAMES’ HALL BALLAD CONCERT , . . 
. ‘ : ‘ It is more than seventy-five years since he sang with his 
Emphatically, among the gems of the concert must be placed the ais ‘ e : 
ntributions of Gregory Hast. * * * His art is of a most delicate {ather and sister in the first performance of “I] Barbiere 


New World, promises to have the knack of turning out . » 
| 5 7 . My — rder. His minute finish is remarkable, but it has never a vestige of given in New York 


nen with imagination and fire, and power, and music iM the artificial, It is always solely employed as a means to an end—as 


which is to prove, I ask of the gods, the Poland of the 


their souls. But cluck about them as affectionate ly as she 1 means of revealing the subtle beauties of a composition, and of giv 


may, she cannot help seeing them waddle serenely off to '"& appropriate expression to the feeling and 


Mr. Hast is one of those singers whose first aim is to get a 


the poetry of the mu Becker Sails. 


the waters of alien literary markets. It is a precious drib Hugo Becker, the ’cello virtuoso, sailed for London las 





: P e very heart of the words as well as the music of a song. He 7 
bling from the barrel of our Dominion that all the eco-  jreats the verse as an elocutionist would, and the music, not as the Wednesday after twenty-eight concerts in this country 
nomic oakum of Ottawa cannot stop So writes Arthur lominating partner, but as an integral part of the work as a whole He expects to be here in the ison oO! 1903-1904 
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Music in Russia. 


Part I. 


% 
= 


aY ICOLAUS FINDEISEN has an_ interesting 
Xe) article in the January number of the maga- 
zine of the International Music Society, on 
the development of music in Russia, and from 
we condense the following remarks: 
During the Moscow period of Russian history the ec- 
clesiastical chant was the only acknowledged representa- 
tive of the musical art, and not till the time of Peter the 
Great was attention paid to any other branch. Even then 
it was kept subordinate to the theatre and the opera, and 
so remained till the last decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the court of Catharine had cultivated a taste 
for theatrical performances. Then attention was paid to 
non-religious music. The great nobles formed bands of 


wind instruments; the middle classes took up the harpsi- 
chord, and music publishers began to do business. Not, 
however, till the opening of the next century, when inter- 
course with Western Europe increased and the Russian 
nobles had traveled abroad, was there any cultivation of the 
music of the concert hall. An evidence of the interest of 
the Russian nobles is seen in Beethoven’s dedication of 
his quartets to Prince Galitzin and Count Rasamowsky. 

In 1802 the St. Petersburg Philharmonic Society was 
founded to give Haydn’s oratorios. But all the high posi- 
tions, such as those of capellmeister, court composer, teach- 
ers, singers and musicians, were filled by Italians, with a 
few Germans and French. Thus the beginning of musical 
life in Russia was powerfully influenced by the art of the 
West. The Russian grandees determined not to be behind 
the Western patrons of music and formed private operatic 
and concert troupes out of their serfs, and hence it was 
thought beneath the dignity of a Russian freeman or noble 
to become a professional musician or artist. On the other 
hand, foreign artists had a warm welcome and were treated 
with something like equality. Among composers taken 
from the serfs were the violinist Chandoschkin (died 
1804), the composer Dmitri Kaschin (1773-1844), and 
Michael Matinski. As to the troupes of serf actors or or- 
chestras of serf musicians they were bought and sold like 
common peasants or workingmen. It was with such ma- 
terial that the great provincial nobles got up their operas 
or concerts, while on the occasion of family festivities spe- 
cially written pieces were performed in which the virtues 
f the host and of his friends were lauded. Music, in fact, 
was the dish on which the fragrant morsels of flattery 
were served up. 

The above mentioned St. Petersburg Philharmonic So- 
ciety was the first organization of concert life. In these 
performances. in addition to the native singers and orches- 
tras, foreign celebrities took part. Many of them settled 
and were naturalized in Russia, and awakened m the public 
a taste and understanding for music. Such Russianized 
artists were John Field (1782-1837), Adolph Henselt (1814- 
i88g), Anton Kontsky (1817-1899); the capellmeisters 
Katerino Kawos (1776-1840), F. Scholtz (1787-1830) and 
iny others. They were the pioneers of art development, 





but still as foreigners they could not but check the growth 
of genuine Russian characteristics. Except Glinka, none of 
the well-known Russian composers studied abroad; most 
of them had a poor education; only few had regular teach- 
rs, and it was not till 1830 that F. Scholtz, of Moscow, 


gave free instruction 


early as 1819 he had advocated the establishment of a high 
school of music in Moscow, arguing that the lack of good, 
well trained composers arose from the impossibility of 
studying the laws of harmony. It was this want of tech- 
nical theoretic knowledge that made the work of the Rus- 
sian composers before Glinka so soon forgotten. Such 
forgotten writers were Aljabjeff, Warlamoff and Wers- 
towsky. 

The most interesting memorial of this period was the 
opera “Iwan Ssussanin,”’ of the Italian Katerino Kawos, 
performed at St. Petersburg in 1815, the text of which 
served as the libretto of the first genuinely Russian opera, 
Glinka’s “Life for the Czar.” He had studied seriously 
for years, while such training had not been undergone by 
his predecessors and contemporaries, Aljabjeff, Alexis 
Lwoff, Titoff, the brothers Wulhorsky, Warlamoff, Wer- 
stowsky and others. The family of the Titoffs united two 
centuries. The elder brothers, Alexei and Sergei, belong 
to the eighteenth century, while the son of the former, 
Nikolai Titoff, breathes the spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Alexei was a violinist and composer of opera, and 
his works were popular. Two autograph scores of his 
are in the public library at St. Petersburg. Sergei, who 
was an excellent ’cellist, wrote also highly popular operas. 
But they are both surpassed by Nikolai, who was born 
in St. Petersburg April 28, 1800, and died December 10, 
1875. His contemporaries called him “the ancestor of 
the Russian romance.”’ His first score, ‘The Pine Tree,” was 
printed in 1820, and many of the others (he wrote sev- 
enty) enjoyed long and thorough success. He wrote nu- 
merous marches and dance music, of which one, the 
French “Vieux péchés,” had a sale of 16,000 copies. In 
some remote districts of the provinces some of his lieder 
can still be heard 

The next prolific lieder composer, Aljabjeff, was born 
in 1802, banished for political reasons, pardoned, and re- 
turned to Russia, dying in Moscow in 1852. His Euro- 
pean fame rests on his celebrated lied, “The Nightingale,” 
which was orchestrated by Glinka, and for a piano tran- 
scription by Liszt, and often sung by Adelina Patti and 
Pauline Viardot in “The Barber of Seville.” His lieder 
are all in the common couplet form, but at times he aban 
doned the commonplace sentimental text for more dra 
matic, or rather romantic, material, but all his attempts in 
this direction were in imitation of Weber’s ‘‘Freischiitz.”’ 
Two of his dramatic works, “The Prisoner of the Cau 
casus” and “Danseuse and Actress,” deserve mention 

More prolific than his predecessors was Alexander 
Egorowitsch Warlamoff, the composer of the well-known 
‘Red Sarafan,” and of 225 other lieder, many of which still 
enjoy an enviable popularity in the provinces. All his 
works are of charming simplicity and freshness, and are 
strongly marked with the national characteristics. He was 
born in St. Petersburg in 1801, was a singer in the court 
capelle, went to Holland with Queen Anna Pawlowna, 
where he made, to his great advantage, the acquaintance 
of many celebrated artists; returned in 1823 to Russia; 
after a sojourn in Moscow settled in St. Petersburg, and 
died there October 15, 1848. But the most important 
member of this school, who stood head and shoulders 
higher than all the other predecessors of Glinka, was 
Alexei Werstowsky. 

Werstowsky was born in 1799 in the province of Tam- 
boff. At ten years of age he appeared as a pianist, and 
had already composed several pieces. His teachers were 
Field, the pianist Steibelt, the violinists Fr. Béhm and 
Maurer, and the theoreticians Brandt and Zeiner. His 
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first success, some music for a vaudeville, led him to aban- 
don his profession as an engineer and devote himself to 
music. In 1824 he settled in Moscow as director of the 
Imperial Theatre, and there he died in 1862. His works 
would have lived longer had he added to his eminent tal- 
ents serious, persevering study. His lack of self-criticism 
is felt in all his works, as in those of the other Russian 
composers. He must be regarded as a predecessor of 
Glinka, although his opera “Askold’s Grave” was pro- 
duced only a year before Glinka’s “Life for the Czar,” 
and that his other operas were later and that he survived 
Glinka. Nothing can be more different than their musical 
principles, and while he was active in Moscow Glinka 
was a stranger to the Muscovites. He played an impor- 
tant part in the history of the Imperial Theatre, as the 
founder of the regular repertory and the husband of the 
famous actress Nadeshda Repina. 

His success in vaudeville music led him to write opera, 
his first essay being “Pan Twardowsky,” which had great 
success on its first performance in 1828. With the excep- 
tion of “Askold’s Grave” (1835) his operas have vanished 
from the repertory. His talent was seen in his attempt 
to create a Russian popular romantic opera. He imitated 
Weber; he strove to be a Russian Weber, but he had not 
the technical knowledge. In spite of richness in melody, 
in popular harmonization, his works were so deficient in 
technic, so inartistic in form, that they are far behind 
those of the Russianized Italian Kawos. Of his operas 
two only have been published, “Askold’s Grave” and 
“Gromboy” (1858). The former has been performed in 


America. 

Of other composers of the period mention may be made 
of Matthias Bernard, author of the opera “Olga”; Guisleff, 
the two Juriewitches and the author of the Russian national 
hymn, Alexei Lwoff (1799 to 1870), a distinguished vio 
linist and author of many religious compositions. But all 
the artists of this ante Glinka period are surpassed by the 
talented Katerino Kawos 
went to Russia in 1798, and became kapellmeister at St- 
Petersburg, at the Imperial Theatre, first for Italian, then 
for French, finally for Russian opera, ultimately becoming 


Born in Venice, in 1774, he 


“musical director.”” In every position he occupied he dis 
played the highest talent and energy, and the orchestra 
under his leading attained a rare degree of perfection. The 
character of the man may be seen in his treatment of 
Glinka. Glinka was little known; he had sought’in vain 
to have his “Life for the Czar” produced; the theatre man 


agers were terrified at the staging thereof, so the score was 


sent to Kawos in the hope that he, for the interest of his 
own opera “Iwan Ssussanin,” would reject it. 
But the Italian was a noble soul, and, recognizing the 


genius of the then young composer, not only produced 
“Life for the Czar,” but struck from the repertory his own 


“Iwan Ssussanin.” Few such examples of generosity can 


be found in theatrical annals! His compositions are very 
numerous, a crowd of concert pieces, fifty operas and dra 
matic works, which were written under his contract with 
the theatre to procuce a certain number of pieces an 
nually. Naturally, these productions are nothing but 
“kapellmeister music.” The best of his works is his pa- 
triotic opera, “Iwan Ssussanin,” which exhibits no small 
talent, musical inspiration and technical knowledge, while 
its melodic phrases show how closely he had studied the 
Russian ‘folksong. In construction his operas resemble 
those of Western Europe, and his orchestration is remark 
able for the time, and they are no more antiquated than 
the. works of Marschner, Kreutzer, Lortzing and other 
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contemporaries, but they are killed by the most idiotic 
librettos ever devised. Kawos was ennobled, and died 
April 28, 1840, at St. Petersburg. No other foreign com- 
poser or conductor played so prominent a part in Rus- 
sian musical life, or has left such evident traces of his in- 


Alice E. Joseph. 





fluence in its development. 


sie Hanover 
{To be continued.] 


her offices in street, 


Tonkunstler Musical Meeting. 





{SS ALICE E. JOSEPH is one of the latest 
recruits to the ranks of British concert 
agents, having only been established at 
London, 
since March 19, 1900, but she has already had considerable 
experience, as she was for some years private and foreign 
secretary to the late Sir Augustus Harris at the Royal 


courted prima donna to the veriest beginner, anxious 
but perhaps not fitted, to adorn the operatic stage or con 
cert platform. 

One of Miss Joseph's 
culiar faculty for providing the right artist for the right 
concert, as we all know that the very finest artists can be 


most valuable qualities is her pe 


failures when out of the proper setting. She also pos 
sesses a most useful fund of tact and resource, and het 
life has been most interesting, as she has been brought 
into contact with so many celebrities, including, besides 





HE semi-monthly musical meeting of the Tonkiinstler Opera, Covent Garden, and at Drury Lane Theatre, and the above mentioned, the late Carl Rosa, the De Reszkés 
Society was held last Tuesday (March 19) at 114 “4S also secretary in the concert agencies of Daniel pz derewski, Ysaye, Gérardy, Nordica, Mancinelli, Zélice 

East Fourteenth street. In the absence of the president, Mayer and W. Adlington. , - ; de Lussan, Ella Russell, Foli, Lassalle, Maurel, Giulia 
Leo Schulz, and the vice-president, Colonel Henry T Although last year — » terrible one Fes the musical Ravogli, Trebelli, Scalchi, Marie Brema, Plunket Greene 
Chapman, the artists were presented by August Walther, a Pro'ession on account of the war in South Africa, and yfaude Valérie White, Liza Lehmann, Minnie Hauk, Fay 
charter member of the society. The program follows: Davis, Winifred Emery, Olga Nethersole, Clifford Hat 
Sonata for piano and violin, A minor, op. 105 .Schumant rison, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Lord Kitchener, &c., and 
Mit leidenschaftlichem Ausdruck. Lebhaft she could fill volumes with reminiscences, anecdotes and 


Allegretto. 


Miss Katharine C. Linn and Henry Schradieck 
Piano solos 
Adagio and Variations, F minor (MS.) Dr. J. Mendelssohn 
Impromptu, A minor (MS.) Dr. J. Mendelssohn 


rhe composer 
Songs for soprano 
So willst du des Armen, op. 33, No 


No. 4 


Brahms 


Vergebliches Standchen, op. &4, Brahms 


Der Schmied, op. 19, No. 4.. Brahms 
Miss Malvine Utassi, accompanied by Josef Weiss. 

Piano soli— 

Iwo Etudes Weiss 

rhe composer 

A musicianly spirit pervaded the performance of the 
Schumann Sonata by Miss Linn and Mr. Shradieck, as 
might be expected from those excellent artists. Miss 


Utassi, accompanied at the piano by that Brahms enthu 
siast, Josef Weiss, infused her singing with temperamental 


warmth. Weiss’ playing appealed to the musicians, and as 


the pianist on this occasion filled the place of another 
artist, the audience proved especially cordial in welcoming 
him. Weiss substituted for Louis V. Saar, who was ill 
at his home with a severe cold, Much, unfortunately, cannot 
be said in favor of the original compositions played by 
either Weiss or Mendelssohn. The quality of Weiss’ per 
formance, however, atoned somewhat for his erratic com 
positions. Dull and nonsensical about describe the ef 


fusions of the other pianist 





Now the Tonkinstlers have voted to hear first in private 
rehearsal all original compositions offered for perform 
ance at the future meetings of the society. The decision 
is wise. 

After the musical part of the evening came the social re 


One of the littie coteries celebrated in appropriate 


the 


unions 
fashion the birthday of M. IL. 


vocal teacher. 


Acice E. Joseru 


Scherhey, well-known 


of Queen Victoria, Miss Joseph’s success has so far ex- 


Highwaymen Rob Dr. Hanchett. 


Hanchett, the pi 


with 
engage 
number of the most distinguished art 
Melba, Macintyre, 

Valma, Esther 


uninterruptedly busy, and has been entrusted 


HE many friends of Dr. Henry G concerts and the 


management of 
anist, lecturer, teacher and inventor, were shocked to 


negotiation ol 
ments for a large 
hear that he was a victim of a bold highway robbery last Mesdames 


Héléne 


ists, 


including 


week at Atlanta, Ga. The well-known New York musician J] 4dndi. Suzanne Adams 


was attacked in midday in a Peachtree trolley car by four [| ycile Hill, Evangeliv 


men, and assaulted and robbed of $200 in bills. The At Amy Sherwin, Ada Crossley, Margaret Henniker, Matja 
lanta city officials and police are quite right in proclaim- yon Niessen-Stone; Mr. Saléza, Leonard Borwick, An 
ing the crime one of the most audacious on record drew Black, Kennerley Rumford, Hayden Coffin, &c 

According to the story told by the conductor of the Miss Joseph is sole agent for Mlle. Camilla Landi, the 


car, Dr. Hanchett and the four men boarded the car about 


chamber music contralto hors ligne, who is so 


the same time. There were a few other passengers. Han- 


chett and the four men stood on the platform, and in the 


twinkling of an eye the doctor was assaulted and robbed. December and January in London and the provinces 


He made an outcry, but before the car was even stopped 


The 


conductor 


the men jumped off and scattered said to such an extent that she has secured all the work of 
it all happened like lightning three important provincial societies, as well as a large 
It is believed that one of the robbers saw Dr. Hanchett share from others, and artists are equally pleased with 


cash a draft in one of the banks in the morning, and that her, as they know they can rely on her business discrimi 


he and his confederates then planned to follow and rob makes a 


the 


nation and straightforward methods, and she 


musician of his money. 


point of being accessible and civil to everybody, from the 


VON KLENNER 
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Any Vocal Instructor. 
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address: 49 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Secend Avenue and roth Street. 








the present year has opened inauspiciously with the death 


ceeded her most sanguine anticipations, for she has been 
the 


Marchesi, 
Palliser, 
Florence, Belle Cole, Louise Dale, 


great a 
favorite in Great Britain, as well as on the Continent, and 
she had the pleasure of arranging a tour for her during 


She has already obtained the confidence of concert givers 





thrilling incidents 


Miss Joseph has an enthusiastic belief in the future of 
American music in Great Britair much of it is of a 
very high order, and it satisfies the natural craving of an 
English speaking public and English speaking artists for 
songs in the vernacular. Her offices are bright and con 


veniently situated, in the heart of musical activity, and al 


most on historic ground, as they are next door to the site 


of the once celebrated Hanover Rooms, now pulled 
down and in process of rebuilding for residential flats 
The woman agent is still something novelty in Eng 
land, but Miss Joseph’s experience would lead her to be 
lieve that the innovation is heartily welcomed, and she 
undertakes all branches of the business, including private 
functions and charity concerts, as well as the ordinary 
public concerts and tours. She hopes that she may be the 
means ol bringing out some new artist supreme merit 
and she has one or two newcomers on her books of whom 
she predicts great things 


St. Petersburg News. 





ST. PETERSBURG, March 10, 1901 
HE imperial opera season <« ed on the evening be 
fore the ort x Lent with the new opera 

Rimsky Korsakoff, “Sadko,”” which had enormous success 
Its production coincided with the thirtieth anniversary 
of its composer's activity, whom R eted on the o 
casion with numerous addresses presents Almost a 
the same time it celebrated the twenty-fifth y« Baror 
Shavinsky’s service at the pera, W J ith give! rT 
his benefit, and he shared the success with Madames Lit 
vinne and Gorlenko-Doeina. The latter also had her 
personal féte with her one hundredth representation ol 
Vania in “Life for the Czar.” She was received with a 
flood of floral tributes from an enthusiastic and gratefu 
public, and the Emperor accorded to her the high dis 
tinction of nominating her soloist to His Majesty 

Among literary jubilees may be mentioned that of Vla 


demir de Boskeve, one of the most celebrated musical 
writers in Russia, and a contributor to numerous reveiws 
native and foreign. He contributed to The Guide Musical 


a study of Rubinstein, and to Toe Musicat Courier an 


article on Tschaikowsky 


Aus der Ohe Sails—Sister of the Pianist Criti- 
cally Ill. 
ISS ADELE AUS DER OHE 


ailed last Wedne sday 


on the White Star steamer Majesti Che distin 
guished pianist’s devoted sister in Berlin is critically ill 
After receiving a cablegram from home, Miss Aus det 
Ohe cancelled her remaining concert and recital engage 
ments in this country and secured passage on the first out 


going steamer 
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Tay. 


Rome, Italy, March 9, 1901. 


SUPPOSE you will know all about the touching 
commemorations that have been given right along 
in every city of the kingdom in honor of Verdi. 
On the thirtieth day after his death the funeral, the 

joint funeral of Verci and his wife, it seems was some- 

thing grand. You no doubt will know all from an able 

Florentine-Milai<se pen who certainly assisted and can 





give you details which I could not. 

Concerts of importance have begun. The St. Cecilia 
Society has inaugurated a series with Paderewski, Febru- 
iry 20 and 28—two delicious concerts, What is the use of 
talking about Paderewski? Everyone knows him; every 
body knows he cannot be anything but successful, and to 
prove it he carries everything before him here also; he was 
in good mood and the public worshipped him. The two 
concertos, Beethoven's E flat and Chopin’s F minor were 
greatly appreciated, but the public seemed to enjoy the 
piano solos more. This is perhaps due to the fact that the 
wrchestra was too boisterous, and to me it seemed as 
though Maestro Pinelli conducted as though he were in a 
hurry to get through, not feeling the magnificence, the 
depth, the passion of these great compositions. One was 
almost inclined to call out to him: Go home and study. 
The numbers that pleased most were Rubinstein’s Bar 
carolle; Mazurka and Polonaise, Chopin, and Liszt’s Rhap 
sody in C minor. The program of the second concert was: 


Prelude and Fugue, A minor Bach-Liszt 


Sonata, op. 3 Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 2, F sharp minor Beethoven 
Ballad ‘ Chopin 
Ihree Studies nae Chopin 
Mazurka Chopin 
V alse ‘ ‘ Chopin 


Barcarolle Rubinstein 


Rhapsody Liszt 

Paderewski was presented with a magnificent copy of 
the Apollo del Belyedere by the presidency of St. Cecilia, 
as he had kindly given his services gratuitously in aid of 
the fund for the grand concerts of the society, now pro 
gressing wonderfully. 

Petschnikoff came next. He also was highly success- 
ul, but he is not considered a grand player. The opinion 
here is that he is more a player for “camera.” He sings 
.dmirably his andantes and his largos, his sentiment ex- 
quisite and his coloring wonderful. The program con 

sted of: 


Sonata 2, of 3 eee Grieg 


Fantaisie Appassionata Vieuxtemps 
Chaconne . Bach 
lelodia I'schaikowsky 


\vanera Saint-Saéns 


he Chaconne he mastered wonderfully, and the Me 
Altogether he 


I 
odia he played with immense sentiment 
was very well received 

Jan Kubelik gave two concerts, the second one by gen- 
eral request. He created quite a stir. His technic is 
marvelous, and it is all child’s play to him, and still he 

fire, grandeur, dash, a sort of boldness to be envied 

him. He is very young yet, and his playing at moments 
lacks repose, but that will come. Rome really gave the 
young man an ovation and he merited it, 

leresina Tua gave two concerts with the usual success 
nd the usual well filled house, which is a good thing, as 
he played for charity. 

Minor little concerts took place here and there, but they 
vere very minor. The less said the better 
For April 3 the Bach Society announces an immense 


oncert, when all Bach’s Passion music will be given 


\lore anon 


The theatres are doing pretty well. The Costanzi, after 
a week of balls (such balls! such misery of costumes, of 
ideas, such vulgarity!), has come back to an old favorite, 
“Mignon,” with a very mediocre interpretation. The 
tenor had to be replaced. Then came “The Barber of 
Seville,” which made a fiasco. Maria Barrientos, a young 
Spanish coloratura soprano, has some remarkable qualities, 
but the ensemble is very unsympathetic; besides, she has 
a schooling which is outrageous, and really, where did 
she get those variations? She does not sing one phrase 
as it is written, but changes everything, so that Rossini’s 
music is unrecognizable. The public protested indig- 
nantly. 

“Fedora” is being prepared with Bellincioni. Then we 
are promised “Lorenza’” (new), by Mascheroni. We'll 
see! 

Mascagni has accepted an invitation to lecture on “The 
Evolution of Musical Art During the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” at Trento. 

Don Lorenzo Perosi’s newest, “The Massacre of the 
Innocents,” has had a greater success than “I] Natale del 
Redentore” at the Regio Theatre in Turin. 

Duse and Zacconi are to give “La Citta Marta” at the 
Lirico in Milan during the last half of March. The trag 
edy is by D’Annunzio. By the way, this exaggerated poet 
is making himself quite conspicuous with his “Canzone di 
Garibaldi,” which he is invited to recite everywhere. Not 
only this, but he has written verses upon the death of 
Verdi. These also he recites everywhere. 

Here is one of Kubelik’s programs: 


Concerto in D major, with orchestra x ai Paganini 
Serenade, II trillo del Diavolo ...+. Tartini 
Pehl vcsxsaccees “abe . Ladiiantenndcoes .. Schumann 
La Ronde des Lutins. : Bazzini 
God Save the King......... Paganin 


People here object to having him called Paganini re- 
divivo. Why? Chi le sa! 

Martucci Monday, March 11, conducts a great Wagner 
concert at St. Cecilia 

Kubelik gives a third request concert at the Costanzi 
rheatre on Saturday, the gth. B. 








Amy Murray Sings for a Twentieth Century Club. 


Miss Amy Murray gave one of her attractive and edu 
cational “Evenings of Scottish Song” on March 19 before 
the Twentieth Century Club, of Richmond Hill, L. 1. The 
soprano’s numbers were as follows: 





The Auld Scots Sangs. ; . i ‘ ; Bethune 
Bonnie Dundee. : ‘ ...Scott 
The Flowers o’ the Forest 16th century air 
Nae Luck About the House ‘ j Mickle 


When the Kye Comes Hame Hoge (The Ettrick Shepherd) 
Allister MacAllister... 


Cumha Mhic-an-Toisich (McIntosh’s Lament) 


Mairi Mhin Mheall-Shuileach (Mary of Bewitching Eyes) 
Old Highland songs, accompanied upon the clarsach (ancient 
Caledonian harp.) 
Young Lochinvar........... ed v . ss Scott 
(Arranged to an old Border Melody by Miss Amy Murray.) 
Songs of Burns 
Afton Water 
O Whistle an’ I'll Come to Ye, My Lad 
Songs of the Jacobites 
Charlie Is My Darling 
Hey, Johnnie Cope 
Will Ye No’ Come Back Again? 
Caller Herrin’...... Lady Nairne 


(In the holiday dress of the Newhaven fishwife.) 

On this occasion Mr. Sorlie and Major MacDonald, re 
spectively, gave dances and typical pipers’ selections: 
Thus characteristics of Scottish music, old and new, were 
fully illustrated, while Miss Murray’s admirable interpre 


tations aroused enthusiasm. 
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* By special arrangement with 
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+ By special arrangement with 
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Theodore Van Yorx. 


OLLOWING are more of Mr. Van Yorx’s recent crit 
icisms : 
Mr. Van Yorx, as Faust, achieved a success. His voice is of good 
quality and of sufficient range for the exacting score 
He must be credited with conscientious effort, and his “Salve 
Dimora” was a pleasing bit of vocalization.—Providence Journal 


Mr. Van Yorx was in fine voice. His rendering of the splendid 
aria, “In Native Worth,” showed his powers to the fullest advantage 
and left nothing to be desired in expression or in effect. It was an 
artistic triumph.—Yonkers Statesman. 


Mr. Van Yorx’s great solo of the evening was the Prize Song 
t beautifully 


from “Die Meistersinger,”’ and he sang 
rhe voice of this delightful American tenor has improved wonder 


fully. Always a most melodious and sympathetic organ, it has 
grown richer in the medium register, and this enables him to sing 
heroic as well as lyric styles of music He sang the Wagner 
solo with warmth and sincerity as well as beauty of tone, and, of 
course, was compelled to give an encore Brooklyn correspondent 


Musica CouRIER 


Mrs. Webster Powell. 


N Sunday a coloratura singer, Mrs. Webster Powell, 
who already as Queen of the Night in the “Magic 
Flute” and the Queen in thé “Huguenots” has charmed us 
with her extraordinary beautiful and high soprano voice 
and virtuosity, sang Lady Harriet in Flotow’s “Martha.” 
She deviated from the conventional Harriet by appearing 
in her natural dark hair. She does not represent the English 
type, but looked very pretty—prettier perhaps than is the 
case with a blonde wig. Her acting was less stiff than in 
the previously mentioned roles and could indulge in fre 
quent laughter, while to the serious passages she gave an 
intelligent expression. It is, therefore, to be expected that 


her dramatic talent will in time develop to a great extent 


But the ear was most delighted with her beautiful, clear 
voice in rendering “The Last Rose of Summer,” and she 
produced the most dazzling effect with the often omitted 
air at the beginning of the fourth act, which she enriched 
with ornamental variations, rising to the third ledger line 
F, and by her brilliant, sharply defined staccato notes. Pro 
longed applause followed this brilliant performance 
Schlesische Zeitung, March 5, 1901 


Leopold Winkler. 
[ EOPOLD WINKLER played last week at the con 


cert of the Baltimore Symphony Society, and his 
playing was warmly commended by the critics. Following 


are extracts from the reperts: 


Leopold Winkler gave a successful performance f Chaminade 
“Concertstiick,” and was enthusiastically recalled. He gave as an 
encore the “Hungarian Rhapsody,” No, 6, by Liszt.—Baltimore 


News, March 15, 1901. 


Undoubtedly the finest compositions of the evening were the 
“Concertsttick” for piano and orchestra in E major and the “Suite 
de Ballet” (“Callirhoe’’), by Cecile Chaminade. The piano solo wa 
rendered by Leopold Winkler, who was recalled several times and 
played as an encore Liszt’s “Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody.’’—Balt 
more Star. 


Mr. Winkler, the pianist, did excellent work Saltimore Herald. 





(Translation.) 
The piano part was played by Leopold Winkler, an artist of 
temperament and finished technic.—German Correspondent salti 


more, 








F. W. RIESBERG, “see 
e a 3 pee 
Allow me to express my thanks and appreciation ; your accom- 
paniment is musical and artistic from every point of view. 
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In answer to the referee’s question Rev. Eisenlohr Minnie Tracey’s Albany Recital. 


stated that he intended devoting the $500 due him from ISS MINNIE TRACEY’S recital at the Executive 
the Saengerfest Company toward the payment of the notes Mansion, Albany, was largely attended by peopl 
held by the banks, although this would be all he could do prominent in social celal Ul. ae tin Cine capita 
In regard to subscriptions which have been coming in The young prima donna, who is an Albany girl, was cor 
dially welcomed by Mrs. Odell, wife of Governor Od 
this amount is raised by April 1 all pledges are void, and and Mrs Timothy L. Woodruff, wife of the Lieutenant 


to cancel the debt, $14,000 more is needed, and unless 


: . 
the money received will have to be paid back tb the sub Governor 


scribers The Albany Journal, in its report of the recital, said 


. ©a® ” 


ss Tracey 














ge 
. An interesting piano recital, much out of the ordinary Among her best songs were Nevin’s “Twas April 
run of such events, was given by Miss Corene Harmon Wright's ‘Violets’ and Schubert Erl King The ‘I 
a pupil of Frederi Shailer Evans, in the Conservatory ol K ng was superbly sung It was not only the best thing 
x P 
° > tal 1.1] . rega ren n the roger: 1, b t t was the best thing sl ver Sang 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, March 23, 1901 Music Recital Hall on Thursda March 21 the program, but it was th hing she ev sa 
ms , , , , Miss Harmon was assisted by le Ambrose, n Albany. In it she could be as dramatic as she chos 
LTHOUGH it has been a month now since Wm : te : ; 
s 7 : ‘ soprano, in the following program: which is Miss Tracey’s forte 
y N. Hobart and Mayor Fleischmann resigned . ; Tat 
. ye : . Concerto, of ] nor (last movement ( ' The Times-Union referred thus to Miss Tracey's art 
r KIS from the directory of the May Festival, noth me 7 / 
2 egr vace er Vv e wit t re and i tones was heard to ex« ent 
rf e ar “ce >s > 
‘ ing has been done toward accepting their resig (Orchestral part on second pias acai Desig typ Niger +4, Ants Nid sdieaka. indaumh: aiid Mel 
nations or electing new directors to fill the vacancies in Song, A Night in Jur G g 7 sssionate wa 
the board. The chorus has meanwhile taken action. Keenly /!!4no soli In the absence of an accompanist, the piano parts for 
‘ Etude, oj 4, I} flat m ler s . ’ ] j | 
regretting the resignation of the two directors and par B : D fi / Miss Tracey’s selections were played by Miss Angela 
Serceuse, at major t ° ’ ? ? 
ticularly that of Mr. Hobart, they decided to memorialize Fruehlingsrauschen Sinding Anderson, a solo pianist 
the president and director, requesting them to reconsider Rigaudon, oj 3, D ma R 
their action The petition which is signed by the mem Songs ’ 
: _ : The Violet . Queen Alexandra’s Talents. 
bers of the chorus, some 300 in number, is as follows: Du Bist die R Retadees . , 
: the encther UEEN ALEXANDRA has once or twice played in 
Crncinnxati, Ohio, March 15, 1901 Fruchlingsglaube Schubert 
; W " } ; nr : the 
To Hon, Julius Fleischmann, Mayor, and W. N. Hobart, Directors of the Scherzo, from Concerto, op. 32, B flat minor Soherwenke public for charity, and she proved then to the very 
J, May Festival Association Orchestral part on second pia limited public admitted to hear her that she was an un 
GentLemen—The undersigned, member f the May Festival Chorus, ©A® ymmonly good amateur, musical and well taught Sir 
having learned with deep regret that you have tendered your resig 5 a . 7 
: 4 , Charles Hallé was one of her teachers, and on the piano she 
nation to the association as director and president, respectively, de Henry Froehlich. of the Auditorium Sche of Music : . 
sire to express our high appreciation of the unselfish and effective - z } ] | } ' more facile than on any other instrument, although she 
ervices which you have rendered the cause of music in Cincinnati Presented his orchestra Class im a recital ¢ riday « plays the harp and dulcimer and has been able to entertain 
ring many years past ng, March 22. The work was in splendid origi : erself and her friends on the guitar. She is an enthu 
We re rnize the fact that past successes have been very largely bi s a teacher id traine [The ensemble was good 4 
. ‘ : : ibility as a ; ind trai ; . tigre iastic Wagnerian in operatic taste and has made repeated 
et the enthusiasm 1 have shown, the work you have per nd the ttacl prompt 
rmed and the contributions of time money that you have \ = Na ae ; . , \ pilgrimages to Bayreut! 
ade Although you expect no reward, perhaps, but the satisfaction More about t alien ) y One year it was necessary ! the sake of the Wagner 
1 1 } ‘ t} witorium Schoc Ol hursdayv night nm I t : . . " a 
derived from having done a good work well, we, who have been he Aud a - : g! : vid vr peras to have at Covent Garden Jean de Reszké, who was 
no small extent its beneficiaries, wish to supplement that reward wit! letter \ )MAN . . 
; . , , ites J. A. Hom not in the least inclined to me to London that year. The 
ur sincere thanks, and at the s e time request that in the interest =~ : é . ”. 
{ good music in Cincinnati you will reconsider your resolve and Princess of Wales, as she was then, learned that the tenor 
withdraw your resignations j j might ( in the ymmpany at Covent Garde 
how. yes _ Schulz Silver Anniversary. ght decid npany 2 ent Garden 


®A® and she knew that that would cause the failure of the Wag 











: ENDELSSOHN HALL rarely held a more musical per season. if not the complete abandonment of “Tristar 
This week Referee William H. Burtner, Jr., filed his re audience than that which assembled last Saturday ind Isolde” and “Si ‘ited PRN ar 
port with the Superior Court in the Jubilee Saengertest night to greet Leo Schulz, the well-known ‘cellist, and the personal letter eR not to fail to come to Covent 
Company The document is lengthy and very carefully arricts who assisted him in the program arranged to cele Garden for her naling ind for that of the many Waet 
prepared } : brate the nty-fifth anniversary of his first public ap admirers who had « nd brilliancy to 
taper hpe nde aie mcnteages bys m four ‘cellos, a set of variations by Julius Klengel, the great rewarded with the personal thanks of the present Quee: 
each of the twenty-five directors in payment of the debt) Gorman ‘cellist f England. Queen Alexandra is a doctor of music ot 
was found to be $2,400.48 Besides Mr. Schu the performers were his gifted littl Dublin Un vers ty und the picture of her taken in her 
The schedule of debts is as follows pupil, Sarah Gurovitch, and Messrs. Pasternack and Goss mortarboard and gown is one of the best known among het 
German National Bank $16,700 nadia photographs 
Western German Bank 16,700 Assisted by Miss Katherine C. Linn at the piano, Schulz cet a = 
\tlas National Bank bee 10,700 played the Brahms Sonata in E minor. The remainder of Brooklyn Arion Concert. 
'wenty-two directors, each $500 £1,000 the program consisted of two groups of compositions a re ‘ ste 
Costs of court and referee’s fee 637 a Ted ES n embers of the Brooklyn Arion succes ded in 
Z “ selling over $1,000 worth of tickets tor the concert 
Total indebtedness $61,737 R one > = ; " ik “ they gave at their clubhouse last Sunday night for 
Those who were found to be solvent and able to pay Mazurka, », No. 3 I'schaikowsky-Schulz the benefit of the German Hospital of Brooklyn. The 
their share of » debt are Kerceuse, Pp \leneff program inc luded a rilliar pertormance »t >» phocle : 
Bernard Bettmann, Henry Muhlhauser, Sr.; Leopold Nenuctto, Irom Suit ----Klein Greek tragedy “CEdipus in Colonnus,” the musical set 
Kleybolte, Rev. H. G. Eisenlohr, Louis Hudepohl, Julius ei he ee a da Psy “ting being Mendelssohn’s. Semmy Herzmann, of the Irv 
Pfleger, Charles Kuhl, Frank A. Lee, Maurice J. Freiberg Am Springbrunner N Davidot ing Place Theatre, read the spoken parts. Wilhelm Bar 
George F. Dieterle, W. N. Hobart, George Puchta, Fen Spinnlied, Concert Etude, o] N Popper tels, Dr. F. W. Schildge, Herman Dietmann, Dr. Bernhard 
ton Lawson, E. K. Stallo, Edward Berghausen, John Hoff Alexander Rihm accompanied for the shorter pieces Guenther, a lo quartet, with the Arion male chorus and 
man, George H. Bohrer, George Gukenberger, G. W Schulz’s playing throughout was marked by that skill 4" OF hestra presented the musical parts most effectively 
Schuler, E. Gustav Zinke, Max Mosler, J. A. Kohner, F. J. and musicianship for which he has long been noted. TI \rthur Claasset nducted 
Diem, Warren J. Lynch and the estate of H. H. Mithoefer lonkunstler Society, of which he is president, attended 
hose insolvent are: a body, and the faculty of the National Conservatory « Madame Stone. 
\. W. Fuhrmann, C. F. Gortheim, George Feinstein, Music, where Schulz is at the head of the ‘cello depart On March 30 Mme. Matja von Niessen Stone sang for 
I \. Urchs, Alfred Herholz, Conrad Krager and the ment, sent a large delegation rhe ‘cellist received an the second time this season at the Monday Popular Con 
estate of Herman Pfitzenreiter ovaticn after his first group of short pieces cert in St. James’ Hall, London, England. 
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WOMEN’S LITERARY AND MUSICAL CLUBS, | ©COLE_LYRIQUE. 


: — . _ POSE de la voix—TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE. 
Purase oa rue WOMEN’S STRING ORCHESTRA, ™''SStosrs,| FER ASONSES 


CARL V. LACHMUND, Conduotor, is now arranging a tour for the middle of May, through New oo" ares arn. St aa, Simagere 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. For particulars address atonce: 132 West 85th St., New York City. 5¢ rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, PARIS, FRANCE 


LS" COTTLOW, ccrres: iy CUTTER, 


| SOPRANO, 
Just returned from Europe. For Terms, Dates, etc., for Season 1900-1901, address 


Dramatic and Coloratura. 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, HANNAH & HAMLIN, | 


CONCERT and ORATORIO 
REPERTOIRE. 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. Exclusive Managers for Middle States: 


RAFAEL iC) SEFFY "Scan eer 


Boston Address : 150 Tremont Street 
Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
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Boston 
Music 
Wotes. 


17 BEACON STREET, 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, t 
Boston, March 25, 1901. 


EVERAL of the advanced pupils of Bruce W. 
Hobbs have sung at recent concerts with 
marked success. One of them, Miss Mary Vir- 
ginia Hastings, a member of the Cecelia Club, 





1as been engaged at a liberal salary as the soprano soloist 
in the choir of the South Congregational Church of Cam- 
pello. Miss Hastings assumes the duties of her new 
position on Easter Sunday, April 7. The members of the 
Wollaston Congregational Church, at Quincy, Mass., 
where Miss Hastings sang for seven years, have congrat- 


ulated her, although very much to lose the services of a 
weet, unassuming and competent singer. 

Mrs. T. Franklin Preston, of Somerville, another pupil 
of Mr. Hobbs, has joined the Cecelia. Miss Abbie M. 
Lambert, one of the soloists at Mr. Tucker’s last concert, 
is still another, and F. R. Grant, who sang at the Chelsea 
concert a fortnight ago, is a fourth to be mentioned here. 

Miss Elsie Heindl, a pupil of Mme. Gertrude Franklin, 
has been engaged as soloist for the music festival to be 
held at Exeter, N. H., April 17 and 18, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Blaisdell. ‘Miss Heindl is a daughter of Heindl, 
of the Symphony Orchestra. Miss Adalia Levy, another 
of Madame Franklin’s pupils, will sing at the New Haven 
festival May 8. Miss Cole, also Madame Franklin’s pupil, 
has been engaged as soloist of the “New” “Old” South 
Church, and contemplates a recital tour through Cali- 


fornia in June. 

Still another Franklin pupil, Miss Edith Marion Clark, 
made a successful début on March 20 at a concert given 
in the East Boston Unitarian Church. Miss Clark’s voice 
is a rich contralto. 

J. Mellville Horner, the Boston baritone singer, gave 
a song recital at the residence of Mrs. J. W. Hill, Chest- 
nut street, Haverhill, on March 19, under the auspices of 
the Haverhill Musical Club. This was the program: 


Tschaikowsky 


Pilgrim Song... 


Im wunderschoenen Monat Mai 


.. Schumann 
Aus Meinen Thranen Spriessen ..Schumann 
Die Rose, Die Lilie .. Schumann 
Iw Grenadiers , Schumann 
Cycle of Songs from Tennyson's Maud 
I Hate the Dreadful Hollow .. Somervell 
, \ e by the Cedar Tree.... , Somervell 
She Came to the Village Church Ruittiaeeenen Somervell 
© Let the Solid Ground.. , - .. Somervell 
Birds in the High Hall-Garden .. Somervell 
G Not, Happy Day atte .. Somervell 
Come Into the Garden, Maud..... ; ee EE rae Somervell 
fhe Fault Was Mine vewae ; coveddenete .. Somervell 
Dead, Long Dead we sdiitivaved vasees .. Somervell 
(>) That "I'were Possible. ‘ ‘ : .. Somervell 
e Rosary 7 ... Nevin 
At Twilight ' .... Nevin 
When the Land Was White with Moonlight .-.Nevin 
lime Enoug ... Nevin 


Miss Emma Dawdys, of Peoria, IIl., is studying here 
with Wilhelm Heinrich 

Master Everett Proctor, the boy soprano, who has been 
studying for a year with Mme. Sargent Goodelle, of Bos- 
ton, has been engaged at the Church of the Advent, Bos- 

yn, and entered upon his duties Sunday, March 17. 

Mme. Sargent Goodelle gave a song recital at the home 


HEINRICH 


MEYN 


BARITONE. 


Vocal Studio: 200 West 57th Street, 
Management: R E. SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., New York. 


OscaR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public. 


Studio: S51 RAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 














of General and Mrs. Thomas Matthews, Marlborough 
street, on March 15, at which she introduced her pupils— 
Miss Mildred Daniels, contralto, and Robert Adams, 
baritone. 

Mme. Nellie Painchaud, a pupil of Mme. Sargent Good- 
elle, has been re-engaged at the Clinton Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. This makes the third 
year of hér engagement at this church as soprano soloist 

Miss Jennie C. Winsor, a pupil of Miss Alzada Sprague, 
of this city, gave a piano recital last Wednesday evening 
at Butler’s Exchange, Providence. Miss Gertrude L 
Graffam, soprano, assisted the pianist in presenting the 
following program: 


ES SO, OE” Baceesvaccccscdisedessccscerteneuned Mendelssohn 


PE Badesledttivsecccnusetteseveese aKeoctebdireteetiivecnantee Borowski 
Be Salis c dsecnkevcenceet bedi ' hesvalieawtes .... Nevin 
IEEE ccicios acacoeércpedsuse man wanedius ehnerenccemesntereaeia Nevin 


0 er cnitiniacdia madonna ‘ Paradies 
Anitra’s Tanz from Peer Gynt Suite : ....Grieg 
Capriccietto ........... Von Wilm 
Slumber Song.......... aaa er : mated Mahew 
The Thought of You........... ; See re Hawley 
IN 865 tds pow sae cenvdeeseees on : ..Harriet Sawyer 

Pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte School gave another 
excellent recital in Steinert Hall last Wednesday evening 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. Twenty-eight 
students took part, a novel feature of the recital being the 
simultaneous playing from memory by several pupils. 
The principal solo numbers were performed by Miss An- 
nie F. Hardy, of Groveland, Mass.; A. E. Ament, of Chi- 
cago: Miss Elizabeth L. Gibb, of Dedham; Mrs. Minnie 
del Castillo, of Cambridge, and Miss Laura R. Appell, of 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Hildegard Hoffmann’s Song Recital. 


ISS HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, the _ soprano, 
has been singing with remarkable success this sea 
son. Before a brilliant and representative audience as- 
sembled at the handsome residence of Mrs. Jules Breu 
chaud, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y., Miss Hoffmann gave a 
song recital on the evening of March 15. The program 
was one calculated to show Miss Hoffmann’s artistic train- 
ing. No commonplace or banal song is ever put on Miss 
Hoffmann’s program, and as she arranges the recital pro 
grams herself, the excellence of her taste must be heartily 
commended. 
The Yonkers Statesmen for March 16 devotes almost a 
column criticism to the recital. Following are some of 


the extracts: 

It did not need the recital of last evening at the residence of Mrs 
Jules Breuchaud, on Park Hill, to demonstrate to Miss Hildegard 
Hoffmann’s friends that she is a singer of unusual gifts and attain 
ments. Three times she had appeared before this public in Choral 
Society concerts—twice in oratorio and once in light cantata; and 
on each of her later appearances she deepened the pleasant impres 
sion made at the first. * * * 

Coming from recent successes in Troy, Springfield, New Haven 
and elsewhere, she was at her best, needing no stimulus of an open- 
ing number to arouse her. From the beginning of “Elsa's Traum,” 
from “Lohengrin,” she sang with spirit and enthusiasm rhe latter 
element in interpretation was measurably lacking-—-or, rather, in 
abeyance—when she first sang in Yonkers. It is something that 
with most public singers is acquired only by experience. The enthu 
siasm may be there, but it takes art of a high degree to overcome 
the trying environment and manifest it. Miss Hoffmann has had a 
wide experience, and she sings now with unaffected authority that 
does not detract in the least from her winning personality. * * * 

The mysticism pervading the Wagner number, and its movement 
of dramatic exaltation, were portrayed in tone no less effectively 
than the tender sentiment of Schumann's “Nussbaum,” the quaint 
pathos of an old Irish folksong, or the rollicking gaiety of “It Was 
a Lover and His Lass.” * * * 

The program was a display of excellent taste and good judgment, 
with its variety of the purely classic and that which is best and 
wholly admirable in popular music. The enthusiasm of the listeners 
ran high, the general feeling being that the evening was one of 
unalloyed, refined pleasure. * * * 

Among other songs given by the soprano were “Who Is Sylvia?” 
Schubert; “Der Gaertner,”” Robert Kahn; “I'd Roam the World 
Over,” old Irish; “Who'll Buy My Lavender?” Edward German; 


Berceuse, Chaminade. 


Olive Mead 


VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion. 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 
St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society, &c, 


Address all communications to 


FRED. R. COMEE, 
Symphony Hall, Massachusetts and 
Huatington Avenues, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Personal address: 
560 Park Avenue, New York. 








National Conservatory Students 
Concert, 


ie program was arranged for the last concert at 
the National Conservatory of Music: 


Song, It Was Not So to Be....cccccccccecs a Ses ...-Nessler 
James V. Crilley 
Song, Chantez, Riez Dormez ne ae . ...- Gounod 
Miss Adelaide L. McNamara. 

Piano solo, Ballade, G minor............. san .+...Chopin 
Miss Grace Halleck 

Violin Concerto No, 22 (first movement).. Viotti 
Master Julius Casper 

Bem: /Chiest SI. «vccocceenewess Bachelet 


Aria, Se pel rigor. ones eseee . Halévy 
A. Rosenburg. 
Sonata, D major, for two pianos (first movement) Mozaft 
Florence Helfer and Jacob Greenberg 

The concert was given in the hall of the conservatory, 
128 East Seventeenth street, and the large audience found 
as usual much to commend in the manner of performing 
certain compositions. Miss Adele Margulies, of the piano 
department, presented three of her pupils, Miss Grace 
Halleck, Master Jacob Greenberg and Florence Helfer, a 
small girl. Miss Halleck played the beautiful and diffi- 
cult Chopin Ballade in G minor, and her playing indeed 
proved that a few young ladies just out of their teens 
can interpret the compositions by the Polish composer 
Certainly, there was no sentimental nonsense in Miss 
Halleck’s reading, but then she is one of Miss Margulies’ 
most promising pupils, and that is equivalent to saying 
that her technic is clean and her playing broad and mu- 
sical. 

The two children, Master Greenberg and the little Miss 
Helfer, evoked hearty applause after their charming per 
formance of the first movement of Mozart’s D major Son- 
ata, written for two pianos. The playing of these little 
folks was very delightiul, and their teacher was justified 
in having them appear 

The singers all made a good impression, and highly mu 
sical accompaniments were played for them by Miss Paula 
Schluten, another gifted Margulies pupil. Mr. Crilley 
who sang the aria from Nessler’s “Trumpeter of Sak 
kingen,” and Miss McNamara, who sang the Gounod song, 
are pupils of Royal Stone Smith. Master Casper is a 
violin pupil of Leopold Lichtenberg. Miss Wainright is 
a pupil of Miss Annie Wilson, and Mr. Rosenburg, who 
sang the aria from “La Juive,” is a pupil of Wilford 
Watten. 

The summer term of the National Conservatory will be 
gin May 1 and extend to August 12 


Herbert Witherspoon. 


ERBERT WITHERSPOON, the basso. has filled or 
been booked for the following dates: March 6, the 
midwinter concert of the Albany County Musical Associ 
ation, Arthur Mees, director; March 14, Crescent Athletic 
Club, Brooklyn; March 21, song recital, New Haven 
Conn.; March 29, song recital, Cleveland, Ohio; March 
31, “Crucifixion,” All Angels’ Church, this city; April 4 
and 5, “Messiah,” Montreal, Canada; April 11, “Messiah,” 
Newark; May 21, recital Kosmos Club, Brooklyn; May 
28 and 29, Lowville, N. Y., music festival 
Following is one of Mr. Witherspoon's press notices of 
the Albany, N. Y., concert: 


Mr. Witherspoon has a fine baritone voice and uses it with skill 
His voice was particularly pleasing in the two Schumann songs in 
the first group, and he illustrated his versatility in various types of 
effort by giving the Korbay Hungarian Folksong with splendid 
vigor and dramatic effect; two dainty love songs with lightness and 
delicacy, and an old English ballad with just the touch of humor 
that belonged Iwo of his numbers were encores, “Violets” and 
“The Kerry Cow.” In “Hiawatha” with the association he also did 
most satisfactory and artistic work.—Albany Argus, March 7 
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Florenza d’Arona Touches the Point. 


(Continued. ) 


N operatic début must be regarded as the infant 
step from the studio. All this glitter and 
glory of a first appearance must give place to 





knowledge of true facts and to modesty \ 
débutant finds himself for the first time going to be 
judged side by side with artists; men and women whose 
début lays far behind experience, and to whom he should 
look with gratitude for every encouraging word His 
début is but a trial test, and such he must regard it. There 
is nothing which tries the patience of his associates and 
the regular subscribers more than a début. They tolerate 
it, and if they show indulgence he should be grateful, for 
there is hope for him 

If he has filled the house with 
turn have filled the stage with flowers, I pity him. He 


his friends and they in 
will have much to learn. Friends are all well and good 
but the flowers! They will be in better taste later when 
he has shown what he can do. Don’t expect to set the 
world on fire at your début, or be discouraged if you 
don’t. Read the lives of great singers and count their 
failures at a début. One is mot at ease or capable of doing 
his best at a début. With experience only will that be de 
termined. Now for a word of advice 

Don’t think of entering this profession unless you intend 


to be thorough. In no other way will you ever reach the 


top and there is no room for you below. The ranks are 


} 


Every city is full of them 


overcrowded down there 
If you come to Europe forbid your parents and friends 
from writing you unsettling letters asking you when 
are going to make your début, the name of the opera, &c 
almost before your trunk is unpacked. Don’t come to 


Paris with the idea that you have come to sing, but 
) g& 


study Remember a sick person who can hardly stand 
upon two feet is not equal to a walk of many miles. This 
study of singing is by degrees, and rattling, crazy headed 


pupils of other teachers must not be permitted to turn your 
brain or meddle with your common sense. If they laugh 
at you for not singing for them, you can meet them with 
the reply that you are not in Paris to air your ignoranc« 
but to discover it 


I know of nothing so harrowing to the feelings and am 


bitions of a teacher for a pupil’s welfare as the announce 
ment that lessons must cease; the pupil must return home 
for lack of funds. Just when the voice gives promise of so 
much and plans can be made for a bright future, the pupil 
must give up and go home. Then what? She has been 
to Europe and all her friends receive her with royal wel 
come in anticipation of the tremendous success she is 


» make. She sings at a concert. Poor child; she 


gomg t 
does her best, but it is far below the standard of her teach 
er’s reputation and of anticipation. So much was expected 
why? Because she had studied in Europe and from a re 
nowned teacher for three whole months! 

Oh, it is simply pitiful! I can hear some poor girl say 
“Then why not help us by charging less for lessons if 
you realize our helplessness?” Yes, why not? Shall | 
tell you why? Because in the eyes of the world an expen 
sive teacher is the only one who it is supposed can amount 
to anything. Tvcachers are judged according to the price 
they charge for lessons, and my experience has been that 
a pupil learns more in one lesson at $5 than ten lessons 
at $2 a lesson. A $5 bill means something to a pupil and 
it cannot be wasted by indolence and inattention. Every 
minute of a $5 lesson commands respect, so every energy 
is employed to get a clear comprehension of it 

Again. If a teacher were sure of a pupil remaining until 
her studies were finished contracts could be advantageously 
arranged, but how can a teacher be sure? If glory is not 
to accrue to a teacher from her pupil’s work there must be 
other recompense less desirable (at least in my case), but 


necessary all the same “One is not working for one’s 
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health,” and while a teacher does not know from lesson to 
lesson what minute a pupil may take it into his or her 
head to stop lessons and return to America to destroy that 
teacher’s reputation by assertions of competency to fill the 
highest positions in the profession, it becomes necessary 
to adopt the most rigid rules as to money matters, since 
money seems to be, in the majority of cases, the sole 
recompense a teacher can have. Disappointment keen and 
real accompanies many a promising pupil's: self sufficiency 
and egotism. 

How distinguish a worthy pupil before time has proved 
him to be deserving of all one wants to do for him? This 
is the serious question. Vocal students in Paris seem to 
have come here more for the fun they can get than for 
serious work. They will sometimes be here two, three and 
four years, but out of all that time a few months, in some 
nstances, is all that is given to study, unless, indeed, the 
lessons are amusing or entertaining and the novelty of new 
songs, &c., keeps up their interest 

\ pupils’ recital is their chief delight. They want t 
sing. A pretty dress and indulgent applause feed their 
This is only too well 


vanity and keep them stimulated 
understood by the teachers, who give it out that it benefits 
the pupils by making them familiar with the public, curing 
embarrassment and nervousness Never was there a 
theory more false. If a pupil is not sure and her work is 
uncertain, she will be nervous, and there is no help for 
her but to retire and study until the sound of her own 
voice will give her confidence. An audience then becomes 
an inspiration. If audacity, and not knowledge, is to be 
encouraged in our pupils, then we alone are to blame for 
the pitiful results we see all about us. Incompetency will 
never be cured by the time and varnish necessary to gt 
ip songs to please and amuse a public. If a pupil is com 
petent and has really arrived at a point to deserve glory, 
then indeed he is out of place in a pupils’ recital and should 


be elsewhere earning the frui of his labors I believe I 


im alone in my views on this subject and I marvel at it 
There are three periods in the life of a student: The 

period of unconsciousness, period of consciousness and 

ugain a period of umconsciousness The first period is 


produced from ignorance and should never be encouraged 
by public singing; the second period is produced by study 
and unfits a pupil for the artistic ease and grace necessary 
for success in public singing: but the third period leaves 


the pupil free to wander in every available labyrinth of 


1 


grace, charm, color, feeling and emotion that his nature is 
capable of exploring Then, and not till then, should 

teacher or pupil attempt, or even desire, t make a display 
of himself. It is not only wrong but criminal It fills 


he pupil with hopes that, with that procedure, can never 
be realized, and dooms him to a despair blacker than night 
When students begin to realize their situation in its un 


dressed nakedness they look around for the cause and find 


that, with all their stacks of music, book upon book, sheet 
upon sheet, not one piece, not one page, not one note be 


longs to the true idea of the word singing, for not one 


tone gives the able, critical judge one throb of genuine 
Not one tone! Think of it! 
Am I too severe? Jf one tone is perfect, why not all? 


emotion or pleasure 


Yes, indeed! Ifa singer can sing “Home, Sweet Home,’ 
or a simple hymn, say the “Old Hundred” with tones where 
they may be produced with study, he can sing any opera or 
anything that was ever written in his classification of 
voice. Had I but known this twenty years ago how differ 
ent my life would have been! 

Now, students of singing, I have opened your eyes to the 
true state of affairs, and if you won’t take warning you 
have no one to blame but yourselves. There are cheap and 
good boarding houses in Paris, from 6 francs a day up; 
there are also many private families who will receive you 
at the same price. There is no occasion for you to chum 
together in hired rooms, deprive yourselves of necessities 
and spend the surplus upon your pleasures. You don’t 


come to Paris for pleasure this time; all that will come 


later and with more certainty than if you waste your time 


and money seeking after it now. In no place in the world 
can you live more cheaply and respectably than in Paris, 
if you wish to, and this idea of the devil stepping upon 
the heels of poor, defenseless girls is a fallacy that belongs 
to the past generation. The only devil that exists here is 
as elsewhere—the devil one brings with him 


the tourist but not with the student unless he chases after 


It lives with 


him 

Three months’ study in repcrtory is all well and good 
but if one desires to seriously adopt this profession let 
him bring with him a good supply of common sense for 
a definite purpose and build it upon the resolve to become 
a student in every sense of the word; then he will be 
proof against imposition and will learn to discriminate 


There is no such thing as beginning at the top in any pre 


fession Jecause a student has spent several years study 


ing at the top is all the more reason why he should test 
his foundation before he topples over and falls to pieces 
This does not mean going back; it means going on. What 
has been learned well in repertory will not be lost, but ,on 
the contrary. made more easy and assured 
FLORENZA D’ ARONA 
20 rue Clement Marot, Paris 


(The end.) 


Gertrude Bennett’s Recital, 


ISS GERTRUDE BENNETT, the highly gifted 
daughter of a wonderfully gifted mother (Made 


line Schiller, the pianist), gave her second dramatic re 
cital in the small ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria last 
Thursday afternoon. Miss Bennett, although probably 
not out of her teens, has be successful on the stage, and 
unless all indications fail, she will again shine in one of 
our leading dramatic companies 

It is reported that a prominent manager negotiating 
with her for next seasor1 We need gentlewomen on the 
dramatic stage, and Miss Bennett is a gentlewoman to her 
finger tips 

Miss Bennett’s program last Thursday was happily a1 
ranged, and included numbers by Robert Browning 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Robert Louis Stevenson, Austin 


Dobson and Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. She also gave 
two French recitations in a capital manner, and extra 


selections as encores Phe young ictress showed thy 


gamut of human emotions in her work, and held the close 


beginning to the end 
Tom Karl, the popular singer was cordially received 
and sang with all his former fervent and sincere vocal 

style songs by Secchi, Tosti, Rogers and Denza 
| 


Miss Bennett was presented with numerous flora 


tokens, among these a large bouquet of La France roses 


tied with pink satin ribbon 


Dates of the Bethlehem Bach Festival. 


HE official announcement of the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir fixes the dates of the festival for the 23d, 24th 

and 25th of May, beginning on Thursday and ending on 
Saturday. This festival will be decidedly unique, and the 
numerous inquiries that are flowing in from all parts of 
the country justify the expectation that Bethlehem, Pa 


will be the Mecca of musicians next May 


Frieda Siemens. 


Frieda Siemens, the brilliant young German pianist 


now en tour through the Southern States, where her play 
ing is arousing the utmost enthusiasm. Frieda Siemens 


stands to-day the greatest of the younger generation of 
women pianists —News, Tacoma, Wash., March 9, 1001 
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Sr. Louts, March 15, 1901. 

ARRY J. FELLOWS, the popular tenor who 
came to this city something over a year ago, 
has been recently winning laurels for himself 
all over this part of the country. Last Oc- 
tober he quite captivated the good people of 
Jerseyville, Ill., by his excellent work at an 





organ recital in that city, at which he assisted. One of 
the papers of the place had this to say of Mr. Fellows’ 
voice and singing: ‘He is certainly one of the finest con- 
cert soloists ever visiting Jerseyville. He possesses a tenor 
voice of extraordinary power and sings with greatest ease. 
It is seldom a singer pleases everyone in his audience, but 
this was certainly the case with Mr. Fellows last evening. 
He received enthusiastic recalls.” Then in February he took 
a trip down to Mobile, Ala., and sang the part of Prince 
Henry in Longellow’s “Golden Legend,” done into mu 


by Dudley Buck. This was a concert given by the 
Philharmonic Society, of Mobile, and Mr. Fellows’ suc 
cess was so great that the Daily Register of that city spoke 
It said: “He 


vas easily the favorite of the audience. He has a very 


f him in a most complimentary manner 


pleasing personality and sings with a pure tenor voice, 
ear and sweet, and his style is excellent. From the first 
he captured the heart of the audience. When, however, in 
the thirteenth scene he closed the finale of his duet with 
Elsie by rising to B natural, two full notes above the 
core and sustaining that high note perfectly, the audience 
became enthusiastic and demanded that the closing 
phrases of the duet be repeated. The second time the note 


was given again and with even better sustained tone than 


the first time.” 

Mr. Fellows, from standing in the front rank of St 
lLouis singers, has widened his reputation considerably, 
both as a soloist and teacher. He has been engaged 
gain to sing at Mobile, Ala. He recently made a de- 


ded hit at a Kunkel concert in this city, when he was 
1 repeatedly. He is booked to sing at the May 
festival at Moberly, Mo., and in June he goes to Hutch 
n Kan where with E. R. Kroeger, he will 
soloist and also judge of the contests of the Kansas 


Musical Jubilee. He has been offered and may accept a 
ontract with Miss Leonora Jackson, the violinist, for a 
thirty or thirty-five weeks’ tour of this country next 

as tenor soloist with her concert company. He 


lso offered a contract to manage a company of art 
the Central Lyceum Bureau next season 
f teaching Mr. Fellows is doing splendidly 


ae ves from fifty to sixty lessons a week, and is also 


the tenor of the First Presbyterian Church choir and of 
one of the Jewish temples. (He expects to teach during 
the coming summer at Cambridge Springs, Pa.) 

In short, Mr. Fellows is making a great and well de- 
erved success in the musical world 

©®AaA® 

The Castle Square Opera Company has presented this 

veck Gilbert and Sullivan’s popular opera, “The Mikado.” 


The company has given the best production of the opera 
ever given in this city, and the Music Hall has been 
crowded at every performance in consequence. Next 
week “Tannhauser” will be on the boards 


©A® 


Alexander Henneman is one of those men who aid the 
cause of music in many other ways than by devoting their 
time to teaching and performing in public. Mr. Henne- 
man is a most successful teacher, pianist and singer, but 
he is always also a worker for the uplifting of the cause 
of music and for the advancement of the “Divine Art.”. , 

A letter which he recently received from the John 
Church Company, in answer to his request for a prize to 


be offered for the best compositions sent in at the next 
convention of the Missouri State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, shows that his efforts met with success and are 
justly appreciated: 

“Dear Sir—In order to assist you in your laudable 
project we will offer to the Missouri State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation a prize of $100, list value, in any music books or 
music published by us for use at the 1901 convention of 
said association.” 

As a writer of musical works Mr. Henneman is nut 
only doing a great amount of work, but is spreading an 
enviable reputation abroad. His collection of “One Hun 
dred Celebrated Exercises” for all voices will soon appear 
Over 100 copies have already been sold. These exercises 
are the daily practice of great singers, and will be re 
ceived as a valuable addition to any singer’s working 
library. 

A work of Mr. Henneman’s on sight singing and ear 
training is almost completed and nearly ready to appear 
Some parts of it are already in use here at the Y. M.C. A 
by the classes under the instruction of Paul Mori, also in 
Carthage and Poplar Bluffs, Mo. The work will teach 
the relative pitch of every interval and make the pupil 
competent to read any music at first sight without the 


f an instrument. Mr. Henneman is having 
great success with the classes which he is instructing by 


assistance ¢ 


the aid of this work, and many of his scholars are 
making remarkable progress 

Mr. Henneman was recently appointed director of the 
Glee Club of the Washington University, a wise choice, 
and he will doubtless have great success with this work 

As organist and choirmaster of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church Mr. Henneman has in charge the largest and on: 
f the best, if not the best, chorus choir in the city. He 


is a musician of the highest rank, and all the success he 
has attained is most justly deserved 


OA ® 


The Robyn Sunday recitals continue in popularity. The 
change from amateur to professional assistants has had a 
great effect for the better, and will continue to render the 
concerts of a high order of excellence. (On next Sunday 
Charles Humphrey, the ever popular tenor, will sing.) 


Homer Moore has taken Wagner for his master and has 
made a careful and thoughtful study of the great works of 
Wagner for many years. In consequence no one is better 
fitted than Mr. Moore to give a lecture-recital such as 
he gave on March 2 before the Union Musical Club on 
“The Influence of Wagner on Recent Opera.” Alfred G 
Robyn most ably assisted at the piano. 

Mr. Moore’s word were listened to with close attention 
and his singing of the various numbers was thoroughly 
enjoyed and enthusiastically applauded. His program was 
as follows: 


Leoncavallo 
Goldmark 


Prologue, Pagliacci 


Lift Thine Eyes, Queen of Sheba 


He Is Kind, Herodiade Massenet 
Ballad of the World, Mephistopheles Boito 
Iman’s Prayer, Boabdil Moszkowski 
Ford’s Soliloquy, Falstaff Verd 
Before Mine Eyes, Gwendolins Chabrier 
Mer Mir Mein Werk Bezalt, Die Versunkene Glock Zoellner 
Freihild, lebt wohl, Guntram ab ‘ Strauss 


St. Louis, \ arch 22, 1961 
The ninth concert of the Choral Symphony Society was 
given last night at the Odéon before a well filled house 
It was a symphony program, and Leonora Jackson, violin 
ist, was the soloist for the occasion. The orchestra was in 
fine form and the concert went off with enthusiasm. The 
work of the men was better than at the last concert 


The program was as follows: 


Symphony, Unfinished Schubert 
Orchestra 
Fourth Concerto, in D minor Vieuxtemps 
Miss Jackson and orchestra 
Overture, Der Freischiitz Von Weber 
Irchestra 
» 1 
Ador n wsk 
Berceuse Faure 
Caprice Pagan 
Miss Jackson 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, N Liszt 
Orchestra 
The symphony was given in a very able manner. The 


romantic melodies in it were brought out with excellent 
effect and the andante movement was one of the best 
things the orchestra has done this year. The overture was 
an excellent piece of work and the Twelfth Rhapsodie 
brought forth great enthusiasm 

Of Miss Jackson’s playing perhaps the highest prais« 
ought to be given. Her playing has improved since she 
was last here and now she is bolder and more confident 
1er tone col 


of her power. Her execution is wonderful 
oring very artistic and her interpretation most adequate 
but she lacks that peculiar “something” that stirs men’s 


souls. She is too much a player and not enough woman 
t} 





rhe warmth and passion that mak« e violin 
are lacking and the cold, calculating, “finished” player is 
all we hear. By all means the best thing she did was the 
simple lullaby thaf she gave as encore to her group of 
solos. In this she forgot for a little while that she was an 
accomplished violinist and became a woman 

The next concert, the tenth and last of the season, will 


be given on Friday evening, April 5, instead of Thursday 


as usual. “The Redemption” will be presented 
®©®A® 
Charles Humphrey, for years the leading tenor of St 


Louis, and the sweetest singer that ever lived here, ended 
his own life last Wednesday morning under the saddest 
circumstances. For over a year he has been failing is 
health, and recently, on account of overwork and ar 
undue and foolish study of Christian Science, his mind 
became affected, and led him to commit suicide. Only last 
Sunday he sang at the Robyn recital, and it must be said 
that his work was almost perfect He never sang better 
in his life. If there was any fear in his mind that his 
voice was failing the singing of Sunday afternoon should 
have dissipated it altogether 

He was one of the best known and best loved young 
men in this city. His life was a sweet song, full of beauti 
ful harmonies and cheering climaxes, with nothing to mar 
it but the one harsh, strident note last Wednesday 
What a pity that in the middle of the song, with the best 
part to come, it should have stopped so suddently! -There 
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is little doubt but that his mind was unbalanced and that 
he knew not what he did. 

As his music, his art, his voice, his character, himself, 
were loved in life, in death shall his memory be 
cherished by all who knew him and loved him, for to 
know him, as the poet said, was to love him. 


OG©A® 


The Castle Square Opera Company has been giving 
Next week “The Isle 


so 


“Tannhauser” splendidly this week. 
of Champagne” will be presented. 
RocKwELt S. BRANK. 


Wilbur Sanford Blakeslee’s Recital. 


UESDAY evening, March 19, was the date of another 
recital at Mrs. Virgil’s Piano School. Wilbur San- 

ford Blakeslee played the entire program from memory, 
with spirit, taste and style. The MacDowell pieces were 
especially fine in tone shading and in a masterly interpre- 
tation of the peculiar moods and emotional fancies of this 
celebrated composer. The by Jensen, a love 
poem of marvelous beauty, was also given with a fervor 
and emphasis which brought out the intensity and char- 
acter of the piece, and yet with such a restrained control 


“Galatea,” 


as to give a sensible and sane interpretation, instead of the 
over-sentimental rendering too often heard in the portrayal 
cf highly emotional music. 

Mr. Blakeslee has fluency and an technic. 
He excels in dainty effects, or, rather, on this particular 
evening this the though himself 
equal to the broad playing required in the B flat minor 


excellent 


was case, he showed 


Scherzo. He possesses the same facility in heavy chord 
playing which has become a characteristic feature of the 
Mr. Blakeslee may well 
position musician and 
He is a pupil of Frederic 


pupils trained in this school 
look 
player in this city of musicians. 
Mariner’s, with whom he has been studying some three 
years, and is now also one of the assistant teachers of the 


forward to a prominent as 


school. 


Here is the program: 


Sea Pieces.. - MacDowell 
Dragon Fly Chaminade 
Galatea Jensen 
Etude Mignonne Schiitt 
Waltz, G flat Chopin 
Etude (aeolian harp) : .Chopin 
Nachtstuck on Schumann 
Scherzo, B flat minor Chopin 


A. Y. Cornell’s Success. 


M* CORNELL has been chosen as organist and 
director of the music at Calvary M. E. Church, 
Seventh avenue and 129th street. He will have a solo 


quartet and chorus. There were hosts of applicants for 
this position from over the entire country. 

Several of his pupils have obtained positions, as follows: 
Edith M. Kelly E. Church; Harry 
E. Knight, tenor, Church of the Beloved Disciple; Dora 
J. Malcolm, contralto, Tremont M. E. Church; Robert 
J. Lyman, bass, St. Ann’s, Brooklyn; Benjamin F. Knox, 
First Church, 
others in smaller positions. 


soprano, Tremont M 


Reformed Brooklyn; also several 


His vocal class in Spring- 


bass, 


field, Conn., is important and highly successful. 





Compositions by Clara A. Korn. 
REITKOPF & HAERTEL are publishing the piano 
arrangement of Clara A. Korn’s orchestral 
“Rural Mrs. Korn has just completed 
other suite for violin and piano, entitled “Modern Dances.” 


Suite, 
Snapshots.” an- 
The latter consists of Egyptian, Polish, Bavarian, Russian 
and American dances, and the “Egyptian Dance” has been 
played successfully by Ruby Gerard Braun, who is now 
touring in the South 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. am 
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Kathrin Hilke. 


ISS HILKE and Madame Ashforth expect to go 

abroad about May 1, remaining several months, and 

the well-known soprano will take advantage of the oppor- 

tunity to study with some special teachers, perhaps also 
singing a few times in public. 

She has had her share of concert and special church 
engagements during the past season, a few being as fol- 
lows: Pittsburg and Youngstown, Pa., concerts; Newark, 
cencert at the Y. M. C. A.; Senator Clark’s musicale, 
given by his daughter, Mrs. Culver, when “The Madrigal 





KaTHrRIN HILKE. 


Eight” sang; Mrs. Richard Croker’s musicale, when some- 
thing like $5,000 was netted for a charitable cause; Bari- 
tone Percy Hemus also sang at this affair; Temple Beth- 
E] Sisterhood, concert at Sherry’s; the New England 
Ladies’ Musicale at Delmonico’s. She seems to have a 
monopoly of “Stabat Mater,” as last year, for she is en- 
gaged to sing it twice in Brooklyn, at the Church of Saint 
Cecilia, and at Our Lady of Good Counsel. Miss Hilke 
sang the soprano part this last season a score of times 
Two special engagements are to sing the “Quis est homo” 
from the same work in New Rochelle and Newark, and a 
fortnight ago she appeared with Dr. Dufft in the Chicker- 
ing concerts at Wanamaker’s, vast and intensely interested 
audiences attending. 

A few press notices attesting her success throughout the 
land follow: 

“Miss Hilke was the vocal soloist of the evening and her 
singing was much admired.”—Youngstown (Ohio) Daily. 

“The ‘Queen of Sheba’ aria, sung by Miss Hilke, took 
the audience by storm. She used her powerful voice with 
much feeling and responded to an encore with a delight- 
ful German song.—Newark Daily. 

“The singing of Miss Hilke was splendid. 
glorious voice, which shows careful cultivation and per 
fect control.”—Youngstown Vindicator. 


She has a 


Club, is always accorded a warm welcome in Pittsburg, 
and her singing was fully up to her previous fine stand- 
ard.”—Pittshurg Post. 


Vivien McConnell Concert To-morrow. 
O-MORROW (Thursday) evening, at Knabe Hall, this 


young artist, a piano pupil of Platon Brounoff, gives 
her concert, serving to introduce her to the musical life. 
besides the concert giver, Miss 
Mark Skalmer, ’cello; F. 
and an especially interesting 


The participants will be, 
Josephine Schaffer, soprano; 
W. Riesberg, accompanist, 
number will be the ‘cello suite “An Evening in Venice,” 
by Brounoff, for ’cello and piano, played by Mr. Skalmer 
This is the 


and the composer complete program: 


Sonata quasi una fantasia, op. 2 Beethoven 
Vivien McConnell. 
Aria from opera La Gioconda é = ‘ Ponchielli 
Josephine Schaffer 
Suite for ’cello and piano, An Evening in Venice Brouno? 
Street Scene, carnival. Cavatina. Barcarolle larantella 
Mark Skalmer and Platon Brounoff 
Barcarolle, G minor Rubinsteisg 
Second Valse Brillante. B flat major .Godard 
tallade, G minor -»-Chopin 
V en McConne 
Angel’s Serenade .... Braga 
Josephine Schaffer, wit r gato by Mark Skalmer 
Reverie Jottesini 
Caprice coves Golterman 
Mark Skalmer 


Prelude, C sharp minor Rachmaninoff 


Nocturne, D major Brounofft 
Rondo Brillante, E flat major Weber 
Vivien McConne 
A Maigille Pupil’s Success. 
ISS OLIVE CELESTE MOORE, the new contralto, 
a young artist who began and finished her entire 
course of vocal instruction under Mme. Helene Maigille 


of Carnegie Hall, has been engaged by Conductor William 
R. Chapman for a tour of twenty-five concerts through the 
New 
The tour began Wednesday, March 13 


principal cities of Maine, Hampshire and Vermont. 


Miss Moore created a sensation with her lovely voice and 


Hor 


vocal method at Miss Leary’s “At ne” on Fifth avenue 
last Tuesday. This young singer also filled concert en 
gagements at Hillsdale and Newtown, N. J., week before 
last 

Another singer from the Maigille studio who is win 
ning laurels in concert and church work is the soprano 


Miss Marie Thornton, soloist of the Church of the Holy 


Rx Sary, Bre oklyn 


Grace Gardner. 


ISS GRACE G. GARDNER was the soprano soloist 


at the Transportation Club's musicale given last 
Thursday afternoon at the Hotel M snhattan, and sang in 
her usual charming manner “Were I a Star,” by Hawley, 
and “Chanson Provengale,” by Dell’ Acqua. The other 
artists participating were Richard Arnold, violinist; Mad 
ame Flavie Van den Hende, ’cellist; Paul Dufalt, tenor, 
and Townsend H. Fellows, assisted by the Metropolitan 


Quartet. All the artists were enthusiastically received by 
the appreciative audience present and the program was a 
delightful musical treat. 


Marteau. 
HE Swedish Royal Academy, under the direction of 
the Prince Royal Gustav, has recently chosen three 
foreign members: Jadassohn, of Leipsic; Taffanel, con- 
ductor of the Grand Opera in Paris, and Henri Marteau, 


A special resolution of thanks was passed in 


Mr 


He is one of the ye 


the violinist. 


acknowledgment of what 


Marteau has done for 


Scandinavian music yungest members 


“Miss Hilke, who has appeared before with the Mozart of this distinguished body 
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T HE following brilliant bit of information was 
sent out by a “passionate press agent,” as Mr. 
Hale has christened the species: 

“Rubinstein once said to Hofmann: ‘Do you 
know the difference between piano playing and pi- 
ano reciting? Piano playing is the movement of 
the fingers; piano reciting is the movement of the 
soul,’ ” 

And certain other piano playing-reciting is like a 
certain other movement. Oh, these tedious metro- 
nomes! 


ADEREWSKI’S son Hippolyte died last week 
in Warsaw. The Polish pianist was playing 
in Bilbao, Spain, when he received the news, and 
he started immediately for Warsaw, cancelling all 
his engagements for this season and next. He an- 
nounced his intention of retiring for a year. 
Whether the loss of his invalid son, who was as the 
apple of his eye, will change the plans for the forth- 
coming production at Dresden of Paderewski’s op- 
era “Manru” we cannot say. Probably not. Cer- 
tainly the boy’s death must have been a great shock. 
Hippolyte Paderewski was a cripple from birth. 
The first Mrs. Paderewski was a Roumanian, Rose 
Hassal by name. Their brief married life was very 
happy, and her death almost killed the pianist. 
= 

It looked like old times at the Academy of Music last 
night. There was a time, when Brooklyn was a city and 
not merely a borough, that the opera season here was 
a matter of general interest. In those far away days 
Colonel Mapleson had his headquarters in the Academy 
of Music in Fourteenth street, but he did not consider 
Brooklyn of too little consequence to bring here his best 
artists and whatever luxuries in the way of scenery he had. 
Brooklyn turned out to the opera in those days and re- 
warded a manager handsomely for an effort to give a 
good season on this side of the river. Of late years it has 
taken to going to Fortieth street for its opera, and Mr. 
Grau, having offered many good and many poor casts, has 
given us up to our plethora of bargain counter concerts. 
—Brooklyn Eagle, March 22. 

HE able and discriminating critic from the 
Brooklyn Eagle prefixed his report of the 
“Lohengrin” performance in Brooklyn with the 
above terse and truthful comment. If anyone can 
deliver Brooklyn out of the grasp of the musical 
pigmies, parasites and ignoramuses, it is the power- 
ful and far-reaching Eagle. 
Sacer teres 
HE Montreal Daily Star, of March 19, pub- 
lishes a picture of Bertha Roy, with the fol- 
lowing prodigious story: 

Little Bertha Roy, of Quebec, Musical Prodigy 

Wins $20,000. 
[Special to the Star.] 

Qvenec, March 19.—Little Bertha Roy, the eleven year 
old musical prodigy, who went to New York from this city 
one year ago, has won a prize of $20,000, for which there 
were 700 competitors. 

Bertha has created a stir among the professional musi- 
cians in the Eastern metropolis. In October last she gave 
proof of her mettle by winning the piano scholarship of the 
National Conservatory of Music, of Brooklyn, in competi- 
tion with several hundred others, many of them far older 
in years than she. The Quebec girl’s reward was a five 
year course in the conservatory. 

Mr. Roy, her father, was until recently the organist of 
St. Roch’s Church here. He taught his daughter the 
piano since she was three years old. Her playing is won- 
derfully precocious and brilliant. Bertha has also the un- 
usual sense of absolute pitch. There is doubtless a future 
full of promise for little Bertha. . 

If a paper like the Montreal Star can be so suc- 
cessfully imposed upon, as is shown by this article, 
an article which on the face of it constitutes an utter 
absurdity and an impossibility, how readily must 
the general public be gulled? It is a special dis- 
patch to the Star and therefore it must have come 
from someone who is known in the Star office 
and who must be an intelligent correspondent in 
Quebec, from which place the telegram emanates. 
There is no conservatory in the world that is able 
to give anyone $20,000. If there were a conserva- 
tory that had $20,000 to give away THE MUSICAL 
COURIER would know it. 


CIRCULATION. 


 Dhewcopmmenntes is the life of a newspaper. 

Over 300,000 people interested im music in 
America and Europe read this paper every week. 
There is no other publication on the globe that can 
be compared with it. The reproduction of the press 
notices of artists—this feature alone—makes THE 
Musica Courter an indispensable medium for the 
professional musician. And leaving aside all other 
features of the paper, its universal and extensive 
circulation gives to musicians of all kinds oppor- 
tunities to present their claims such as daily papers 
and other mediums cannot offer them. 

When the New York Herald, Tribune, Sun, 
Times or Evening Post, prints a notice on a compo- 
sition, a performance or an artist’s work, such no- 
tice can only become known to the world at large 
through its reproduction in the columns of THE 
MusicaL CourIeR. 

®©®A® 


The general distributing office of THe Musica 
CouRIER in Europe is under the control of its busi- 
ness representative, Mr. Montague Chester, Hotel 
Cecil, London. 

In addition to the extensive subscription list of 
this paper the general news stand distribution is in 
the hands of the American News Company and 


its branches, which handle it for America. 





JEAN DE RESZKE’S TWO SIEG- 
FRIEDS. 
EAN DE RESZKE sang the two Siegfrieds in 
the “Nibelung’s Ring’’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera House Tuesday and Friday of last week. In 
the earlier Siegfried his voice showed traces of his 
recent indisposition; yet his impersonation has 
never seemed more buoyant, more youthful, more 
poetic or virile. It had always abounded in energy, 
and since M. de Reszké last sang it here in 1897 
the part has grown in suppleness and intensity. He 
is less heavy in figure than he was four years ago, 
and his superb figure and lithe movements gave a 
total impression that was picturesque. A picture 
was this tenor at the end of act one as he smote 
Mime’s anvil with the good sword Nothung. 

He sang the music with humor, caprice, poetry; 
and he phrased like the great artist he is. The forest 
scene was most successfully executed throughout. 
In the last act, with Ternina’s co-operation, the love 
duo was given with overwhelming passion. 

With the elder Siegfried de Reszké was equally 
as successful. The recital possessed the same elo- 
quent charm it always did, while the portrayal as a 
whole was consistent and inevitable. The Dusk of 
the Gods is really Briinnhilde’s tragedy, and this 
de Reszké indicated in a dozen subtle ways. Ter- 
nina was a stronger Briinnhilde than on Tuesday 
afternoon, and Edouard de Reszké as the Wanderer 
in “Siegfried” and Hagan in “Gotterdammerung” 
was at his best. His Hagan is powerful character- 
ization 

Elsewhere may be found an account of Reyer’s 
“Salammbo,” which was sung for the first time in 
New York last Wednesday night, although it was 
heard in Chicago and New Orleans last season, 
being produced by the French company from New 
Orleans. 





HAT is a very dangerous precedent indulged in 

by Mr. Gericke last Thursday night. A sym- 
phony concert without solo performers or singers 
has seldom sounded so well. Yet it is a dangerous 


precedent. 
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MR. GRAU AND OPERA. 


HROUGH one of his daily paper mouth- 

pieces Mr. Grau is made to remark: “I wish 

that the newspapers would say that anybody who 

wants to manage the Metropolitan had better come 

forward now. He will have an excellent opportu- 
nity, for I would gladly give place to him.” 

Of course, Mr. Grau does not mean “anybody” ; 
he means a man with proper guarantees or bonds 
or sufficient financial strength to come forward to 
assume his duties. No man so situated would ac- 
cept a vacancy made by Mr. Grau in such a bear- 
ish fashion. When Mr. Grau says he would “glad- 
ly” give the place to “anybody” he must be quite 
sure that if “anybody” were to step forward to ac- 
cept his proposition it would be a “nobody,” who 
could not be accepted. Men of quality and of finan- 
cial fibre and of artistic perception would never 
deign to consider such a proposition, and certainly 
Mr. Grau knows that. 

But, apparently unconsciously, Mr. Grau dis- 
closes in his remarks the true feeling guiding him 
in this situation or predicament. There is no future 
in Grand Opera under foreign auspices in New 
York. Maretzek, De Vivo, Chizzola, Mapleson, 
Neuendorff and the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau—all 
of whom failed in the scheme—prove this in their 
operatic-managerial biographies. It is history. 
Mr. Grau now admits that he is ready to hand over 
the phantom operatic sceptre to “anybody,” and 
that he would “gladly” get out. Then why is he 
now negotiating for next season, which is to begin 
during Christmas week? Because there is another 
two years’ lease on the Metropolitan? Not at all, 
for the Opera House can be sublet. Mr. Grau still 
hopes that a season to come will finally lead to 
great results, and he is prepared to attempt one 
more, at least, this time without the destructive star 
salary list to face him. 

But he will not succeed. The star system cer- 
tainly will end itself without Mr. Grau; it has done 
so already, but even without a star system opera 
must be managed on an entirely different plan or 
plane than Mr. Grau can conceive it. The man 
who is to be identified with successful Grand Opera 
here must be an artistic temperament, and an edu- 
cated and intellectual force; not merely a ticket 
speculator and a managerial manipulator. He 
must himself “feel” the nature of an operatic pro- 
duction, and must be able to revolt at the insincer- 
ity and the criminal negligence with which opera 
is generally presented here. The revolt must come 
from the protests of his own artistic conscience, and 
if he is defective in that he cannot make opera a 
success here. 

To have a conductor like Walter Damrosch de- 
molishing the most sacred artistic structures is suffi- 
cient to prove Mr. Grau’s complete inadequacy to 
the post he assumes to fill, and it is actually true 
that Mr. Grau could not, for himself, distinguish 
the difference between a performance of, say, “Sieg- 
fried,’ under Walter Damrosch and Mottl or Muck 
or Mahler. He does not “feel’’ it; he does not 
know it. He is thoroughly deaf to the differentia- 
tions that distinguish musical art from routine or 
drivel. To Mr. Grau Massenet, Wagner, Reyer 
and Bemberg are all one olla podrida, one noisy 
mess of sounds. For that reason Walter Dam- 
rosch’s conducting cannot offend him. Those who 
have heard the Wagner operas this year for the first 
time and who have never heard a Wagner opera 
under the direction of a sympathetic conductor are 
amply justified in proclaiming Wagner as a musical 
imposition, and so we have heard him termed, and 
were, under the circumstances, compelled to admit 
it. 


With such conditions it really makes no differ- 
ence whether Grau has a star system or a legitimate 
system or any old kind of system. When the /eiter, 
the director, the one who leads the opera enterprise, 
is himself not artistic, there is no use in hoping for 


artistic opera, and unless we get opera here based 
on artistic lines we will never support it sufficiently 
to avert the repeated bankruptcies and traditional 
failures. 

Mr. Grau’s successor at Covent Garden, M. An- 
dré Messager, is an artistic director, and, as the 
cable says, he is going to remodel the stage, which 
signifies a new régime. As such a new régime was 
demanded by the London world of music it was im- 
possible for Mr. Grau to continue as director or 
manager at Covent Garden; and so it is here at the 
Metropolitan. Mr. Grau is, no doubt, a good, re- 
liable man of business. He loves to keep his word, 
to settle in full his contracts, to attain a still higher 
standing in commercial and banking circles, and to 
enjoy a reputation as a safe business man, but all 
that is not artistic conception, nor is it expert 
knowledge of musical art, such as is required by an 
operatic manager in the twentieth century. 

After this week the company will sing in Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Pittsburg. The De Reszkés 
will not sing in London. They sail hence April 30. 
M. Jean de Reszké will not return to America. 





THE RING AND ITS ANGLES. 
A PRELUDE. 
I. 
HE extent of Wagner’s active participation in 
the Revolution of 1849 still remains one of 
those mooted points over which idiotic Wagnerites 
swing their shillelahs and crack each other’s skulls; 
and most of his biographers, as though afraid to 
trust their readers with a few truths, purge their 
writing of just such incidents that give life to the 
reader’s mental vision of the man, leaving a moral 
invertebrate as sop to the prude. Wagner was a 
tremendous genius, and in the nature of things a 
man of failings and passions. No one who has ever 
taken the time to read intelligently his libretto of 
Tristan and Isolde ought have any reasonable 
doubts about this—if he has let him listen to the 
music. 

Although Wagner acknowledges never having 
felt the real bliss of love, the thought of it swayed 
him to Tristan, of which idea he had in mind 
(1854) “the most full blooded musical conception.” 
That “Tristan” was a sinless man is believed only 
by those who, not being able to think for them- 
selves, follow guilelessly in the wake of narrow 
minded moralists; Dante had no doubts about it, 
and deliberately ranges him in Hell with others of 
his ilk. But moral or immoral matters not at all. 
The point to make is that Wagner was human. He 
courted life; his daily business as composer and 
conductor threw him into the very midst of human- 
ity. And whether or not he fought at the Dresden 
barricade again matters not at all, inviting useless 
discussion only among niggling scribes who de- 
light in pin-pointing a great man’s character. 

It remains a fact, however, that Wagner was im- 
mensely absorbed in the political ferment of 1849 
just because of this interest in humanity. Life 
posed a question to him, and he posed it to the pub- 
lic in the form of the Nibelungen Ring. After 
his return, from Paris in 1842 he delved among 
myth and saga, and the troublous political times 
must have suggested to him the analogy between 
the predicament of the gods and the dilemma of 
Germany’s petty rulers; to him the political riddle 
was material for a drama. And so we are indebted 
tg the Revolution of 1849 for the nascency of the 
most stupendous operatic compostion on the stage: 
The Ring of the Nibelungs. 

But the process was not a direct one; Wagner 
originally sketched the entire scheme of the Ring, 
but completed the libretto of only Gétterdimme- 
rung, or, as it was originally [though in a slight- 
ly different form] titled, Siegfried’s Tod. Then 
he realized the absurdity of the plan, for without 


a preliminary explanation this work would be in 
comprehensible to the auditors; it was a summing 
up of preceding events not at all obvious to anyone 
who had neglected reading the sketch compiled by 
Wagner. “So to make Siegfried’s Tod possible,” 
he confesses, “I wrote Young Siegfried”; but this 
again brought him to his senses and convinced him 
of the necessity of further elucidation, and he wrote 
Die Walkiire to explain Young Siegfried; and final- 
ly he composed the poem to Das Rheingold in or- 
der to clarify the meaning of the entire work and 
present on the stage the origin and logic of the 
principal characters. 

This mode of procedure is really most unusual. 
George Bernard Shaw does not find it so: he con- 
siders Das Rheingold a preface to Die Walkiire— 
which it is not any more than the preface of a book 
is prefatory only to its first chapter—and flippantly 
says in explanation of the order in which it was 
completed: ““The preface is always written after the 
book is finished.”” Some one has tacked a motto 
to this brilliant Englishman: “Shaw never makes 
one laugh without making one think, and he never 
makes one think without making one laugh’”—and 
this is one of the times when he makes one 
think. To compare Das Rheingold to a book 
preface is absurd, and Mr. Shaw has but to read 
any one of his own corruscating prefaces in 
order to convince himself of the fallacy of his 
own logic. His warring countryman, John F. Run- 
ciman, cannot become reconciled to Wagner's 
inversion of labor, and he quarrels with Shaw about 
it. “What!” he exclaims in vicious protest, “did 
Wagner write Siegfried to explain the Dusk of the 
Gods, the Valkyrie to explain Siegfried, and the 
Rheingold to explain the Valkyrie! No thank you, 
Mr. Shaw!” 
Wagner did, and is attested by his letters. 


Nevertheless that was exactly what 


In working out his original plan of the Ring, 
Wagrier fell afoul of his own theories: His idea at 
first was to make Siegfried the hero of his drama, 
but he soon found in the process of elucidation that 
Siegfried’s importance dwindled and that the plot 
centred in Wotan, that on him the chief interest 
was focused; so he readjusted his plan and formu 
lated the work as it now stands. _ It is most prob 
able that this shift was an unwilling, an uncon 
scious one; that the importance of Wotan grew in- 
voluntarily as Wagner plied the details, so he suc 
cumbed to the demands of his Gramatic instinct 


} 


which guided him unerringly. Shaw is less gra 
cious in accounting for these deviations from the 
first conception: “The Ring was forgotten before it 
was finished. Constancy has never been a great 
man’s virtue.” This accusation is improbabie, and 
is denied by the persistency with which Wagner 
clung to the Ring—a constancy that silences petty 
caviling at the departures from his original ideas 

This retracing, the climax already achieved, 
groping after the legitimate beginnings of charac 
ters already created and disposed of, may account 
for some of the loose strands in this web of drama 
There are many of these, it is true, but what is 
surprising is that there are not more in a work of 
such complexity. That the Ring should arouse re- 
spect and admiration as a drama is just, but that 
Wagner idolaters—usually persons whose vision is 
blunted by gazing too ardently into the Bayreuth 
limelight—should proclaim this work dramatically 
perfect is equally preposterous. The Wagner cause 
— if such a thing ever really existed—has been dam- 
aged much more by fulsome praise than by the most 
adverse criticism; and Bayreuth, with its syco 
phantic worship, has killed more honest Wagner 
enthusiasm than it has engendered. 

The music to the Ring was composed in the in 
verse order to the librettos; that is to say, Wagner 
wrote the music to the dramas in their natural se 
quence, beginning with Rheingold and ending, 
though after many and lengthy lapses, with Gétter 
dammerung. This upsets one of Henry T. Finck’s 
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theories of the manner in which Wagner com- 
posed: “We might say that Wagner saw his music 
and heard his verses—simultaneously: they were, as 
I have just said, born as twins,” he writes. Now, it 
is impossible to reconcile this statement with the 
fact that the four librettos were written in exactly 
the opposite order to the four scores. It is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that as Wagner wrote the verses 
of “Siegfried’s Tod” he simultaneously conceived 
the various themes, some of which originate as 
early as Rheingold and are carried through the 
entire cycle; others, though heard first in the earlier 
dramas, reappear here, but in a logically amended 
form. It does not seem rational to imagine that the 
music of this huge work was conceived backward, 
and as a final argument against such a supposition 
be it remembered that when Wagner wrote the 
verses of “Siegfried’s Tod” he had no idea of writ- 
ing the other operas comprising the present Ring. 
The more one puzzles over this, the more untenable 
becomes Mr. Finck’s theory: there are pages in the 
Gétterdammerung score, as, for instance, the strug- 
gle between Siegfried disguised as Gunther and 
Briinnhilde, where, wiih startling cunning, one 
theme is piled on another, each one indicative of an 
object or an incident appearing in one of the pre- 
ceding parts of the tetralogy. Now is it possible 
that, as Wagner’s original draft of the dramas was 
only a sketch, he conceived thematic material cov- 
ering the minutest detail of scene and action spread 
over the four operas, while writing the libretto of 
only one of them—the last, at that—and having the 
other three in mind only as sketches? Scarcely! 
Wagner must first have written the poems for the 
Ring entire, then, with a distinct stage picture of 
scene for scene in mind, proceeded to rear on this a 
musical structure so well planned and so perfectly 
knit that it hangs together despite numerous flaws 
in its foundation. 

Never was a man more keenly alive to the mu- 
sical possibilities of a scenic situation than Wag- 
ner; never anyone more conscientious in his efforts 
at welding together sound and text, music and lan- 
guage by means of a musical logic generally indis- 


putable and always admirable. 





VOCAL INQUIRY. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Butte City asks 
this paper to explain the differences in the 
vocal methods in use among the authorities on this 
subject in this city. To answer this is a task im- 
posed upon us by sheer impudence, but as a duty 
to the importance of the subject we do not object to 
an answer so long as we can give it in good faith. 

There are just as many vocal methods in this city 
as there are teachers, and in Paris and London the 
same rule governs. The methods come with the 
teachers, and as they die off the methods die, and 
new ones come with the new teachers. This is very 
plain to those who understand it, and it is impossi- 
ble to understand it unless you do. 

The oldest and most firmly intrenched method is 
the Italian, known as the bel canto, because the 
belle can’t owe a dollar unless she has credit. But 
she has. According to the principles of this genu- 
ine old Italian method one must first inhale the at- 
mosphere before breathing, and on the breath the 
note is taken. It is usually A natural; that is to say, 
if it is not natural there is a sign that proves it to be 
artificial, and the teacher charges one dollar extra 
to show the sign. In accordance with the rules of 
Garcia the first thing is to emit. The breath must 
leave you suddenly, and upon its return you hear a 
vowel which you cannot guess. The teacher tells 
you it is A flat, and, as you know the high rates of 
flats in this city, you become discouraged and go to 
the next vocalist. 


This is the promoter of the system known as die 
from attic breathing. You must take rooms ’way 


up on the top floor of a boarding house and breathe 
while the windows are down. Every particle of 
fresh air is prohibited inside the room; outside the 
teacher is perfectly indifferent. You inhale with 
your left lung, while the right lung rests upon your 
ribs. As the intercostal muscles move towards the 
spleen the kidneys send a motion into the region 
of the semi-liver, which fluctuatingly returns it to 
the pneumogastics. The Grenadiers of Schumann 
is most successfully sung if you understand how 
to interpret the Loreley first. One of the defects 
of this system is due to vaccination of the pharynx, 
but this can be averted on payment of a fee. 

One of those methods that have had a wonderful 
run in New York is the Cratoid Lumbago Method. 
Large results have been obtained by bassos particu- 
iarly. At the first lessons all the vocal cords are 
saturated with Old Crow and two days’ time is 
given for evaporation. Then the tonsils are cut out 
and put in alcohol for the chemists at Columbia, 
who are testing sympathetic vibration on an electric 
xylophone. There are pawnbrokers in New York 
now who allow $20 for tonsils in pairs, single ton- 
sils going for nothing. After the sore has been 
healed the first lesson is given. It is the Intermezzo 
of the Cavalleria Rusticana. It must be sung at 
six sharp. If it passes it goes, but if it does not the 
teacher charges for overtime. The inspector of 
weights and measures is usually called in to hold 
the pupil while the Intermezzo is sung. 

One of the favorite systems is the Camembert 
method, in which the big toe of the left foot plays a 
misleading role for those who are not apt to appre- 
ciate. The nail is supposed to grow at unusual 
lengths, and as the tones are emitted the vibrations 
pass down until they reach the small toe, whereupon 
the pupil calls for further instructions, which usu- 
ally are not given, unless paid in advance. The 
Camembert method was originally French, but La- 
Fayette introduced it into this country, and a mon- 
ument was raised in his honor for it since through 
the munificence of the city. 

A great success has been attained by the Flott 
Brothers in their Choke methods. One of the 
brothers takes you by the back of the neck and 
holds you while the older brother puts his right 
hand around your throat and presses you tight until 
you get purple in the face. You are then asked to 
breathe and if you do not you are dead, which is 
better. 

Madame Bonetilli has succeeded in increasing 
the death rate here with her Clothesline Method. 
The pupil is supposed to speak Italian before she 
takes her lesson. The madame, who was known in 
Italy as Signora Vazinalli, asks the young lady: 

Ou ole are you? 

My mother don’t know; how do I? 

Iz yure modder divorced? 

No, not yet. 

Oi will not take any puppils whose parents are 
not divorced unless the payments are guaranteed. 

“Here is the money,” says the girl. 

How much? 

Two years in advance. 

Oh, I will excuse your parents. Sing for me Ver- 
di’s Trovatore by Traviata. 

I don’t know Traviata. 

You don’t know Traviata? Where*were you 
born? In Honolulu or Binghamton? 

In Binghamton. 

Then you ought to know Traviata because he 
died near there. 

Why? 

I don’t know and I don’t know why I dor't 
know. 

Do you know where Verdi is? 

No. 

And you propose to sing Trovatore? 

Yes, with Damrosch. 

Trovatore with Damrosch! You are in a hur- 
ry. Damrosch has no time for Trovatore. He is 


ahead of time always. Why don't you whistle Tro- 
vatore? 

Because my lips have been sore ever since I had 
a candy date. 

The clothes line method is unknown to the peo- 
ple of Italy, who have laundries only in the capital 
cities. 

Mr. Bushy Brains has a pronounced method of 
the polyglot style. He speaks German; reads Eng- 
lish; thinks French; prays Hebrew; studies Chinese; 
hopes Spanish and teaches Italian. He gives les- 
sons in groups. Six pupils at once with their 
mouths open. No hot biscuits allowed before the 
lesson. 

How long does it take you to say “Ah” loud? All 
together. They sing “Ah” loud altogether. 

Which key was the Elijah written in? All to- 
gether. 

Keno. 

How old was John Sebastian Bach when Grau 
was born? 

60. 

Who was the father-in-law of La Dame Blanche? 

Fra Diavolo. 

Why was the Nibelungen Gotterdammerung? 

Because Sieg Fried Rhein Gold. 

Who was older, Fafner or Bauermeister? 

Ole Itzka. 

Sing two notes at once without looking foolishly. 

We dasn’t. 

Here endeth the lesson. 


OPERATIC PLANS. 


ERE is the official statement sent out last Sat- 
urday from the Metropolitan Opera House: 

At a special meeting of the boards of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company and _ the 
Maurice Grau Opera Company, which was held this after 
noon at the Metropolitan Opera House, it was unanimously 
resolved not to permit the use of the Metropolitan Opera 
House for vaudeville entertainments 

This settles the story of George Lederer, of the 
Casino, securing the house for a monster vaudeville 
show. Such a proceeding would have irretrievably 
damaged the social, artistic and commercial value 
of the building—have put it in the same class as the 
Madison Square Garden. 

Next season’s opera begins Christmas week, and 
is to last until April 1, about fourteen weeks in all. 
There is to be no change in the artistic or inartistic 
policy of the concern. Opera in Italian, French 
and German will be sung. Nothing definite has 
been decided by the De Reszké brothers. They 
have refused to accept the terms offered by the new 
Covent Garden management. Melba’s Australian 
tour is said to be a mirage. The Grau company 
will again visit San Francisco. The regular season 
here, which closes next Saturday night, will be sup- 
plemented by one performance, a benefit one for 
Brother Maurice, Monday evening, April 29. The 
next day the majority of the company sails for 
Europe. The cables last Sunday announced the fol- 
lowing news about Covent Garden: 

The contracts already signed include among the 
stars the following: Soprani—Calvé, Eames, Terni- 
na, Suzanne Adams, Breval, Gadski, Strakosch, So- 
brino, Bauermeister; contraltos and mezzos—Bre- 
ma, Misses Olitzka, Delmar, Aldridge, Maubourg; 
tenors—Tamagno, Knole, Walther. There will be 
two new singers, a young Italian named Anselmi, 
who has had a good reputation in Naples, and a 
French-Canadian of the name of Mercier. Other 
strangers to Covent Garden will be Riesse, whose 
voice is said to be one of the finest in Germany, and 
Forgeur, who comes from Brussels. Others who 
will appear are Van Dyck, Saléza, Van Rooy, Plan- 
con, Scotti, Bispham, Blass, De Clery and Gilibert. 
The conductors will be Mancinelli and Flon Lohse. 

Two new operas will be produced, Lalo’s “Roi 
d’Ys,” in which Suzanne Adams, Mlle. Breval and 
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MM. Saléza and Plancon will appear; and Dr. Stan- 
ford’s new opera, “Much Ado About Nothing,” the 
libretto of which was written by Julian Sturges. In 
this Brema will take the part of Beatrice and Su- 
zanne Adams will sing Hero. David Bispham will 
be the Benedick. Ivor Foster will sing Dom Pedro 
and Pol Plancon the Friar. The American singer, 
Blass, will sing Dogberry. The opera wili be sung 
in English. Calvé, by her own wish, adds to her 
repertory the part of Messaline in De Lara’s opera. 
Madame Eames will sing Aida for the first time at 
Covent Garden. “Hansel and Gretel” may be re- 
vived, and Verdi's “Otello,” with Signor Tamagno, 


is promised. 





HE news of tenor Jules Perotti’s death has been 
confirmed. 


‘Mme. Von Klenner at Chautauqua. 


Rare Opportunities Offered by a Summer School 

of Singing. 

OCAL students of America will be much in 
terested in the announcement that Mme 
Evans Von Klenner, the distinguished rep 
resentative of the Viardot Garcia method, has 





decided to forego her accustomed summer visit to Europe 
in order to gratify the desire of many pupils and other 
prominent singers who will place themselves under her in 
struction during the coming holiday season 

Madame Von Klenner will spend part of July and 
August at one of the attractive and fashionable summer 
resorts on beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N. Y This is a 
most happy selection, being near the city of Jamestown, 
while numerous visitors to the Pan-American Exhibition 
at Buffalo and to the ever popular Chautauqua Assembly 
will avail themselves of so favorable an opportunity of 
placing themselves under the guidance of this teacher of 
international reputation 

The honors conferred upon Madame Von Klenner at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900 place her in a unique position in 
the vocal world of to-day; or, indeed, of any time, for 
never before have similar distinctions been awarded to 
any member of her profession. In view of these facts the 
announcement of her summer school will:create nothing 
less than a sensation. Teachers, musical directors and 
many other persons holding responsible positions which 
claim undivided attention during winter months have long 
regretted their inability to learn the advantages of the 
Viardot-Garcia method from its sole authorized representa 
tive in America. The solution of this difficulty is now 
reached, one of the chief objects of this summer school 
being to meet the requirements of these instructors, who 
though in many respects well grounded, are sadly in need of 
authoritative teaching regarding vocal traditions. Of the 
latter Madame Von Klenner possesses a consummate 
knowledge, a circumstance resulting largely from constant 
intercourse with great musicians. She has studied, sung 
and taught all the standard operas, songs and oratorios, 
which to her are remarkably familiar. With modern com 
positions, too, she constantly keeps in touch, the extensive 
repertories with which her pupils are provided including 
all creditable creations for the voice. 

As Madame Von Klenner’s pupil representatives in every 
State in the Union and in Canada will admit, her musical 
gifts, general culture and strong personality, combined 
with her knowledge of languages, great experience and in- 
numerable other valuable characteristics, make hours of 
study with her rare social and educational privileges. Thus 
the forthcoming summer school will exert an inestimable 
influence for good. 

Since Madame Von Klenner’s time is quickly becoming 
engaged, all who wish to secure addtional information re- 
garding this project should address her as early as possible 
at her New York residence, 40 Stuyvesant street. 


Arthur Voorhis. 
HE following program was given by the Kaltenborn 
String Quartet and Arthur Voorhis, pianist, at the 
Jersey City Club last night: 


Kaiser Geiastet, We. 28. ....cccccscscccccscccccssvcccscccvceveecen Haydn 
Piano solos— 
By GUN Foe ccccccconcoctccsasncessqesnesccoesebeesesand Henselt 
TREE, BEG Go iced ccdctnccsveccccciccsevevecdssageee< Schumann 
REE a pinerovberunncespnscegnachinebeenaeebeeeoeste Moszkowski 
Arthur Voorhis. 
RRR QUANG 60.055 cc vie cote inc 0ks cctsccsecctnteasees Tschaikowsky 
Shepherd’s Dance (from Suite, Henry VIII.).......-..+.++++- German 
ED Ca caaaphensnecdocsceccnpneqeencenansensapsonesenedens Razek 
Violin solos— 
ET ee Ries 
POCPSRE GIGI os ese doi es sect rcsecececnccodeccdscnscopoessues Ries 


Qesimtet .ncccccccccccccccccccccccccveccvcssccccseccsosseoseores Jadassohn 
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We are the brethren, the sounding ones of the statues; 
and all we who are brethren, whether in stone, or sound, 
or color, or written word, shall to thee speak in such a 
way that thou recognize us, and distinguish us from 
others; and thou shalt love and believe only in us and 
those of our kin—Vernon Lee’s “Child in the Vatican.” 


The Two Salammbos. 


FTER doggedly working like a galley slave for 
six years Gustave Flaubert published “Sa- 
lammbo” in Paris near the close of 1862. He was 
then forty-one years old, in the prime of his labori- 
ous and picturesque life, recluse, man of the 
world, traveler and one of the most devoted of 
sons. In 1849, with Maxime du Camp—who later 
imprudently lifted the curtain on the sad secret of 
his friend’s life—Flaubert made a journey up the 
Nile, through Egypt, Nubia, by the Red Sea, 
through Palestine and Syria, into Cyprus, Rhodes, 
\sia Minor, Turkey in Europe and Greece. Before 
Dr. Schliemann, the great Frenchman dug in My- 
cenz, and from the “trenches of Herculaneum, on 
to the rocks of Cape Misenum,” he explored, furi- 
ously obsessed by a fantastic idea. In 1850 we 
find him in Phoenicia, a wanderer and an excavator 
of buried pasts. During 1858 he went to Tunis, 
and to the ruins of Carthage. From these delv- 
ings was born the epical romance of “Salammbo,” 
a book full of sonorous lines like unto the sweep- 
ing harmonies of Wagner, a book of mad dreams, 
blood, lust, cruelty and love faithful unto death. 

Following the publication of this story Flaubert, 
a lion in literary Paris since his artistic and legal 
victories with Madame Bovary, found himself the 
centre of many attacks by historians, archzologists, 
pedants and the critical small fry of the town. To 
one adversary the blond giant of Croisset deigned a 
reply. It was M. Froehner, then editor of the Revue 
Contemporaine, and an expert in archeology—that 
is, an expert until Flaubert answered his argu- 
ments and literally blew them off the globe. He 
admitted having created Salammbé; that the 
aqueduct which Matho and Spendius traversed 
the night Salammbo first saw the Zdimph was also 
an invention; that Hanno was really crucified in 
Sardinia; and a few other minor changes. Then to 
Froehner’s animadversions he gave text for text, 
authority for authority, and when a question of 
topography arose Flaubert clinched his answer 
with: “Is it to shine by trying to make the dunces 
believe that I do not distinguish between Cappa- 
docia and Asia Minor? But I know it, sir; I have 
seen it, I have taken walks in it.”’ 

If it was a case of consecrating apes to the moon, 
or that beards covered in bags in sign of mourn- 
ing are in Cahen [Ezekiel xxiv: 17] and on the 
chins of Egyptian colossi—any question, be it 
ethnic, archzologic, ethic, esthetic or historic, was 
met by a volley of answers, a flood of learning, a 
wealth of reading that simply overwhelmed his an- 
tagonist. The affair was tremendously diverting 
for the lookers-on, but it is to be doubted if art 
was benefited. For two dusty German professors 
such a controversy might have proved useful; in 
it Flaubert simply wasted his glorious powers. 

“Salammb6o,” despite its erudition, is a love story, 
original in design, set in a strange environment, 
yet a love story withal, The accusations of a too 
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impersonal style and lack of human interest do not 
hold when the wonderfully vital portrait of Sa- 
lammb6o is studied; and the fiery Matho, the leper 
Hanno, Hamilcar, stern, but loving his little son 
Hannibal like the apple of his eye; the wily Spen- 
dius, the fanatical high priest—here is a group of 
living humans, animated by the same passions as 
ours, a delineation almost cruel in its clearness, and 
all surrounded by an atmosphere of realistic beauty 
that bespeaks the art of its creator. The style, the 
superb cadenced prose which passes us in proces- 
sional splendor or else penetrates the soul like a 
strange perfume, of this style so sharp in outline, 
so canorous to the ear, a style at once pictorial and 
musical, to this unique verbal presentation I can- 
not render justice. I have made the trial before, 
but it is useless. You can’t explain music; and 
Flaubert is first the musician and then the psychol- 
ogist. 


S 
* * * 


Ernest Reyer was born in 1823. His family 
name was Rey, and he hails from Marseilles. A 
very old but active man, Reyer is librarian of the 
Opéra, and is, or was, critic of the Journal des 
Débats, a position formerly held by Berlioz. In 
1876 he succeeded Félicien David as a member of 
the Institute. These two composers exerted the 
major influence upon the work of Reyer. He imi 
tated David in his choice of Eastern subjects and 
Berlioz in his modern instrumentation. Beginning 
as a reformer, writing music that was classed as too 
advanced, Reyer lived to hear himself called a re- 
actionary—and with justice, for in his setting to 
“Salammbo” he harks back to Meyerbeer, Halévy 
and Félicien David. The mighty wave of Wagner 
had no attraction for this Frenchman until he heard 
the “Tristan’”’ Prelude in 1884. From that time he 
became an ardent preacher of the faith Wagnerian. 
He modeled his orchestration after Wagner, wrote 
of his music in his critical journal and became 
known as one of the men in Paris who could be 
counted upon for the Bayreuth propaganda. 

Yet in practice Reyer seems timid. Not possess- 
ing much musical individuality, he attempted what 
most unoriginal men attempt, he temporized, be- 
came a composer of compromises and an eclectic. 
So in his music, even in his best work, “Sigurd,” 
the want of a strong, individual style is noticeable. 
As early as 1876 selections from “Sigurd” had been 
given in concert by Pasdeloup. The theme of the 
opera is almost identical with Wagner’s “‘Gotter- 
dammerung,” the book of which was finished in 
1853. Is it any wonder that Reyer speaks of his 
early music as coming too late after David and his 
later music too soon after Wagner? Berlioz pro- 
duced his “Erostrate” at Baden-Baden, and Bizet 
said that “La Statue” was one of the most remark- 
able operas given in France for two decades. With 
all his half successes—for “Sigurd’”’ is in the reper- 
tory of the Paris Opéra—Reyer cannot be consid- 
ered as a strong man in any way. He has imitated 
Gluck and Wagner, Berlioz and Wagner. Five 
years ago, after hearing “Sigurd,” I called him “le 
Petit Berlioz,” but I now consider the phrase a 
pleasing exaggeration. Berlioz was a master of 
orchestration. Reyer is not. And he has nothing 
to say, absolutely nothing. We all recognize those 
impotent phrases, hollow and sonorous as the 
wind in a tall chimney, that are plastered over his 
scores. Those cries “O Ciel!” “Je t'aime!” and 
“Horreur!” are they not idiotic in librettos and 
music! Here is the musical phrase cliché in all its 
banal perfection, and the thunderous choruses 4 la 
Meyerbeer which punctuate Reyer’s scenes weary 
the nerves, beat down our sympathies and stun our 
ears. 

“Sigurd” is the one opera that betrays fancy, 
science and a feeling for characterization. I en- 
joyed parts of it at the Paris Opéra, but wondered 
why the composer had selected the subject. Brunn- 
hild lies asleep on the fiery mountain, situated in 
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Iceland. Sigurd, Gunther and Hagen swear friend- 
ship, and Sigurd puts on the torn-cap, winning 
Hilda, as she ig called, for Gunther. There is the 
episode of the naked sword, and later Sigurd is 
slain by Gunther. The ballet is very pretty, and 
Wagner’s influence is in evidence. “Sigurd,” 
though produced in 1884, was really composed be- 
fore “Gétterdammerung.” Again Reyer came too 
late. 

In 1889 he finished the score of “Salammbo.” 
It was first sung at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, February 10, 1890, with Rose Caron, Sel- 
lier, Bouvet, Vergnet and Renaud in the cast. Two 
years later, May 23, 1892, Paris listened to the opera 
with Rose Caron, Albert Saléza, Vaquet, Delmas 
and Renaud in the production. Last Wednesday 
night in the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
viewed its spectacle, for spectacle “Salammbo” is, 
spectacle and naught else. The cast is given as a 
matter of record: Lucienne Bréval, Saiammbo; 
Saléza, Matho; Salignac, High Priest; Journet, 
Narr’ Havas; Gilibert, Giscon; Scotti, Hamilcar; 
Sizes, Spendius; Dufriche, Autharite, and Carrie 
sridewell, Taanach, Luigi Mancinelli conducted. 
The production was an elaborate and costly one. 


*x* * * 


Camille du Locle, who butchered Flaubert’s book 
to make a holiday for the Parisians, accomplished 
his task successfully according to his lights—thea- 
trical lights. He altered the story, suppressed much 
of its humanity—with all my admiration for Flau- 
bert, I must confess that there is not too much to 
spare—and eliminated the magnificent picturesque- 
ness of the romance. Du Locle divides his scene 
plots thus: 

Act I.—The Gardens of Hamilcar’s Palace. 

Act II.-—The Temple of Tanit. 

Act III.—First Scene—The Temple of Moloch. 
Second Scene—The Terrace of Salammbo. 

Act 1V.—First Scene-—The Camp of the Mer- 
cenaries. Second Scene—The Tent of Matho. 
Third Scene—The Field of Battle. 

Act V.—The Forum. 

I need hardly tell you the original story. How 
Matho, the fierce Libyan warrior, first saw the 
lovely daughter of Hamilcar; how he resolved to 
win her; the rape of the sacred veil of Tanit, called 
the Zdimph, and Salammbo’s terror at seeing it 
shroud the person of a Barbarian in her sieeping 
chamber; the pursuit, the escape, the return of 
Hamilear, and the resolve of Salammboé to win 
back for Carthage its holy veil. Who can describe 
after Flaubert the massed shock of armies, the pil- 
lage of cities and the crucifixion of the lions! To 
the march of his sonorous sentences we move 
through strange scenes, scenes of repulsive horror, 
slaughtered men and beasts, and the odor of sun- 
baked carcases, over which hover obscene winged 
creatures seeking carrion. 

Salammbo, after a hieratic ceremonial with the 
huge sacred serpent of the temple—Rodin alone 
might execute this episode in shivering marble— 
visits the tent of Math, recovers the Zaimph, but 
meets with an accident. She discovers her love for 
the Mercenary chief, who justly besieges Carthage 
for the pay of his soldiers, and she snaps the gold 
anklet-chain that daughters of patricians wore in 
those times. Matho is captured, tortured by hav- 
ing to run the gauntlet of Carthage’s enraged popu- 
lace, and finally drops before the terraced throne 
upon which sits Salammbo beside her affianced 
husband, Narr’ Havas, the Numidian. The poor 
hunted wretch, over whose red flesh the skin hangs 
in bloody strips, dies, and his heart is cut out be- 
fore the eyes of Salammbo. She takes poison from 
a goblet handed her by the expectant bridegroom. 
All who touch the veil of Tanit must perish. So 
is it decreed by the law and the prophets! 

M. du Locle has altered this significant ending 
by making Salammbo stab herself, and then Mathé 


—by the usual “frenzied and superhuman effort”— 
breaks his bonds and carves himself into eternity. 
It is sweetly melodramatic and gory, this ending. 
Of course, the trip through the aqueduct is omitted 
and the theft of the Zdimph takes place before Sa- 
lammbo’s eyes. This is in the second act. The 
librettist, with memories of “Faust,” causes Matho 
to make an imaginary circle, through which it 
would be impious to penetrate. Incidentally he 
wooes the young lady with true Gallic ardor. Yet 
this act, far removed as it is from the book, is the 
best of the five. 

What follows is of no consequence, for the coun- 
cil chamber is lugged in for its picture, and the 
spectacle of Salammbo dressing on a terrace under 
the rays of a Carthaginian moon, as round as a 
silver buckler, does not advance the action mate- 
rially. The camp and battle scenes do credit to the 
taste of the decorator, though they are meaningless. 
But in Matho’s tent, where Salammbo presently 
arrives, Reyer strikes fire for the first time. His 
hero and heroine have thus far been smothered by 
processions of chanting priests, by mobs of soldiery, 
by ballets and by monster choruses. Here the man 
and the woman, face to face, bare their souls, and 
the music, not so passionate or so desperate as Val- 
entine and Raoul’s duo in the fourth act of “Les 
Huguenots,” is sincere and touching. After that 
the opera oozes away in mere pantomime. There 
is a fall down a series of lofty staircases, which is 
not high art. Indeed, I could not help recalling 
Pauline L’Allemand’s tumble in “Lakmé’” and 
Francis Wilson’s entrance in “The Merry Mon- 
arch,” 

I could only distinguish two well-defined lead- 
ing-motives in the partition. One came from Gou- 
nod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,” fourth act, the other is a 
slight deviation from Tristan’s cry in act three: “O 
Isolde.” For the rest I have a vague remembrance 
of cantilena without melody, finales without climax, 
a thin, noisy, shallow and irritating stream of or- 
chestration and a vocal score that either screamed 
or roared. The harmonic scheme is dull and there 
is little rhythmic variety. Reyer, as I said before, 
has few musical ideas, and he does not conceal this 
deficiency by the graceful externals of a brilliant 
instrumentation. I saw “Salammbo” twice in Paris 
and twice here. I never wish to see or hear it 
again. As well meant as was Reyer’s admiration 
for the immortal story, a story that will outlive the 
mock antiquities of Bulwer, Ebers and Sinkiewicz, 
the French critic and composer was not the man 
to give it a musical setting. Wagner or Verdi— 
none other—could have made of his glowing Ori- 
ental prose-poem a music-drama of vital power and 
exquisite coloring. 

* * * 


Though Liszt was only two years older than 
Wagner, he was a musician of experience while 
Wagner was still a youth. While at the age of 
eighteen Wagner published his first Sonata, op. 1, 
which was written under the direct influence of 
Haydn and Mozart, Liszt at the same age had al- 
ready sketched a great Revolutionary symphony, 
the slow movement of which, on Liszt’s own show- 
ing, has survived in his eighth symphonic poem, 
“Héroide Funébre.” By reference to these two 
early works it is easy to determine which of these 
two masters was the first to open up new paths. 
Similarly we find that during the “Rienzi” period 
Liszt had already adopted new forms for his com- 
positions of that date. In Wagner’s later works 
there often appear themes which note for note have 
been anticipated by Liszt. 

As bearing upon their thematic formation, mu- 
sical construction and general coloring compare 
“Orpheus” and “Tristan and Isolde,” the “Faust” 
Symphony and “Tristan,” the “Faust” Symphony 
and “Die Walkiire,” “Benediction de Dieu dans le 
Solitude” and Isolde’s Liebestod, “Die Ideale” and 
the Ring—“Das Rheingold” in particular—‘In- 


vocation” and “Parsifal,” “‘Hunnenschlact’” and 
“Kundry-Ritt,” “The Legend of Saint Elizabeth’ 
and “Parsifal,” “Christus” and “Parsifal,” “Ex- 
celsior” and “Parsifal,” not to mention many 
others. 

The principal theme of the 
is to be found in “Die Walkiire,” and one of its 
most characteristic themes appears note for note 
as the Blick motive in “Tristan and Isolde.” The 
Gretchen motive in Wagner’s “A Faust Overture” 
is also derived from Liszt, and the opening theme 
of the “Parsifal” Prelude closely follows the earlier 
written “Excelsior” of Liszt. 

It was during a rehearsal at Bayreuth in 1876 
that Wagner suddenly seized Liszt by the arm and 
exclaimed: “Now, papa, here comes a theme which 
I got from you!” “All right,” replied the amiable 
Liszt, “one will then at least hear it.” The theme 
in question is the one in the fifth scene of the 


“ 


Faust” Symphony 


second act, which serves to introduce and accom- 
pany Sieglinde’s dream-words: “Kehrte der Vater 
nun beim?’ This theme—see page 179 of Klein- 
michael’s piano score—appears at the beginning of 
Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony, which Wagner had 
heard at a Festival of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Musik Verein in 1861, and during which he burst 
forth with these words: 

“Music furnishes us with much that is beautiful 
and sublime; but this music is divinely beautiful.” 

Wagner owed lots to Liszt besides money, sym- 
pathy and a wife. 

e s-*@ 

Percy Betts tells the two following stories in the 
London Daily News: 

Sir Arthur Sullivan hugely enjoyed another mu- 
sic seller’s anecdote. A rather distinguished look- 
ing gentleman went into a provincial music shop 
some years ago, shortly after the production of the 
opera, and asked for “The Mikado.” The shop- 
keeper stared blankly. “‘Mikado’ libretto,” re- 
peated the gentleman. But the shopkeeper sadly 
shook his head, and exclaimed: “Me no speak 
Italiano.” 

Music sellers often have very good stories. One 
of them refers to a well dressed man who entered 
the shop and asked for a “Te Deum.” “By whom?” 
said the dealer. “Oh,” replied the man, “I don’t 
know. The one I saw began, ‘We praise Thee, O 
God.’ But please give me the best.’ 


e- & 2 


Last week, either by a slip of the pen or because 
of a typographical blunder, I was made to say that 
Earnest Newman thinks the second act of “Tristan 
and Isolde” an anti-climax. What was meant, as 
may be readily seen in the context, is “the last scene 
of the second act” of Wagner’s immortal music- 


drama. 
oa +” oa 


Paderewski’s cordial antipathy to Berlin as a 
music centre is well known, and, for several years, 
even the most extraordinary offers have failed to 
win his consent to an appearance in the German 
capital. Besides several well founded reasons for 
these refusals, there are two incidents in connection 
with his last appearance there over a decade ago. 
After playing his own concerto with the orchestra 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Society, he was repeat- 
edly recalled, and eventually had to respond with 
an encore, for which he selected a piece by Chopin. 
The conductor was the late Dr. Von Biilow, who 
manifestly resented the ovation accorded to Pade- 
rewski, and was further dissatisfied by the selection 
of a Chopin number for an encore. Anyhow he 
remained on the platform throughout the perform- 
ance and kept up an incessant sequence of sneezes, 
which many put down to voluntary effort. On 
leaving the concert hall the distinguished pianist, 
feeling a little sore after this experience, hailed a 
cab and jumped in, the driver rather noisily calling 
out, “Where to?” Before the golden maned Pade- 
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rewski had time to reply, one of the crowd of by- 
standers shouted, “To the barber’s!” 


* * * 


On first returning to Russia after his great Eng- 
lish and American successes, he announced that for 
auld lang syne he would give his three initial con- 
certs for charities at Warsaw. This generous in- 
tention was universally known, and although the 
governors had given special orders to make his 
movements easy, he encountered great trouble on 
the frontier. His music case was unpacked by 
rough hands, and the contents strewn about by igno- 
rant officials, who demanded exorbitant duties on 
all the music, especially his own compositions not 
published in Russia. Paderewski steadfastly de- 
clined to pay, and contributed his share to the irri- 
tation of the molesting officers by speaking all the 
time in French, though they well knew his com- 
mand of their own language. The music stool, 
which accompanied him on all his travels, was also 
the cause of considerable trouble, and, after detain- 
ing it for more than a week, the authorities in- 
sisted that there should be a charge made on it. 
Thus, although the music had got in free, they put 
a tax of 40 rubles on a stool which he was to use 
at charity concerts! When the balance sheet of 
these concerts was issued there appeared but one 
solitary item on the side of expenses: “Forty 
rubles for duty on piano stool.” 


a 


This recollection leads M. Paderewski to dilate 
on the unpleasing methods which govern artis- 
tic enterprise in the land of the Tsar. The visit- 
ing artist must give his performance in the town 
hall, of which the mayor—who is also an army 
officer—does not grant the use unless the concert- 
giver agrees to set aside a portion of the receipts 
for the local opera house, which, he argues, would 
otherwise suffer by the visit. On every ticket a 
duty of 5 per cent. is paid in advance to the police 
department, and if any number of these tickets re 
main unsold the commission on them is not re- 


turned. 


One evening last season, at the Manhattan Hotel, 
in New York, Paderewski happened to be dining 
there at the same time that the New York Gold- 
smiths’ and Jewelers’ Association was having a 
celebration dinner in another part of the building. 
At the close of the feast the pianist made his way 
to the cloak room, and was busy washing his hands 
when one of the other party came in on the same 
mission. The newcomer stared at the fair haired 
Pole, and at last, as he dashed his hands through 
the water, said: “You're very like Paderewski; do 
you know him?” “I am Paderewski,” rejoined the 
maestro modestly. “What!” whooped the Amer- 
ican, and, dashing at him, shook both his hands 
without waiting for the ceremony of wiping his 
own. Before there was any time for Paderewski to 
escape, the man from the goldsmiths’ dinner rushed 
to the door and, calling to the chiefs of his party, 
yelled: “I say, Brown, Jones, Robinson, Smith, all 
of you come here; I want to introduce you to my 
friend Paderewski.” 





Women’s String Orchestra to Play in Trenton, N. J. 


HE Women’s String Orchestra, of New York, Carl V 
Lachmund conductor, has been engaged to give a 
concert at Trenton, N. J., in May. Other cities in New Jer- 
sey are negotiating with Mr. Lachmund, and it is expected 
that the fair musicians will give several concerts during the 
spring. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The Last Pair of Concerts. 


HE fifth and last concert this season of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra was given in Carnegie Hall 
Thursday evening. Here is the program presented : 

Overture to Othello, op. 93 Dvorak 


Variations on a Theme by Haydn, in B flat major, op. 56a...Brahms 
: .. Schubert 


Symphony No. 9, in C major.......-.+.... os 

The fact that this concert was given without the aid of 
a singer or instrumentalist did not detract in the least from 
its enjoyment, for it was a scheme that was easily self- 
supporting. We have not heard the Dvorak overture since 
the composer conducted it here October 21, 1892. It was 
the occasion when Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber introduced 
Dr. Dvorak as director of the National Conservatory of 
America. As one number of a Trilogy overture, with 
sub-titles, “Nature, Life [Bohemian Carnival] and Love” 
{[Shakespeare’s “Othello”], this same “Othello” did not 
prove much of a success. The composer in it attempts to 
express some of the emotions engendered.in him after read 


ing the final scenes of “Othello.” But Dvorak is not a 


great musical psychologist. He succeeds better with abso- 
lute music of a formal character than within the loose lines 
of the symphonic poem. In F sharp minor, the Moor’s 
keynote, the piece opens with Desdemona’s prayer. After 
some rather melodramatic preparation Othello approaches 
the famous scene of murder and all is supposed to be 
visualized for us in tones. It is not happily accomplished 
There are some tender touches and the scoring is pic 
torial at times, but as a delineation of anguish, love, jeal 
cusy and violence, this poem is distinctly below any one 
of Tschaikowsky’s wonderful poems. Indeed, when the 
3ohemian is most forcible one hears the voice of 
I'schaikowsky—for recollections of the E minor Symphony 
by that master evidently floated through Dvorak’s brain 
while he composed this overture 

How different it is with the “Saint Anthony” Chorale of 
Haydn-Brahms! Using Haydn as a starting point, Brahms 
allows his enormously developed musical fancy to play all 
sorts of fantastic, prankish tricks. Each one of the eight 
variations is a creation of itself, the main theme being seen 
most of the time in faintest profile, or else completely 
buried beneath the draperies of the master variationist 
Some of the numbers are musical delights, and the orches 
tration, so ingenious, rich in coloring and varied, gives us 
srahms in his most “genial” musical mood 

No matter how often played Schubert’s Ninth Symphony 
is always novel. In contains glorious music, noble music 
and sufficient thematic material to stock the operas and 
symphonies of a dozen modern men And it has seldom 
been played better here. The Boston Orchestra was at its 
wonderful best, and Mr. Gericke actually let his men loose 
in the first and last movements. There were breadth, elas 
ticity and brilliancy. An audience hugely enthusiastic went 
away well pleased with the concert and actually longing for 
more—a healthy sign. The program was really of an ideal 
length 

This was the program of the matinee last Saturday: 


Symphony No, 3, in E flat major, Rhenist Pp. 97 Schumann 
Concerto for Piano, No. 2, in A major Liszt 
The Accursed Huntsman, Symphonic Poem Franck 


(First time at these concerts.) 
Overture to Renvenuto Cellini, op. 23 Berlioz 

Leopold Godowsky has not been heard in this city 
for several seasons. His recent overwhelming successes 
in Berlin and other German cities are still fresh in the 
memory of our readers. So something just short of per 
fection was looked for, and it must be admitted that the 
performance of Liszt’s A major Concerto was just short 
of perfection. Technically it was a miracle of clarity in 
phrasing, tonal purity and dynamic variety. The speed 
was extraordinary, if only matters external are to be con- 
sidered 3ut there were other qualities present, both 
poetic, spiritual and an entire absence of seeking for mere- 
ly brilliant virtuoso effects. Godowsky’s virtuosity is so 
supreme that it is never an obtruding element in his play 
ing, and as this concerto—Liszt at his most wilful, extrava 
gant and fascinating—is hand and glove with the orchestra 
throughout, there is no call for the solo pianist to force 
the note of brilliancy. There was brilliancy enough, but 
it never destroyed, because of its preponderance, the bal- 
ance of piano and orchestra. 

By its loftier content and beauty of workmanship this 
concerto outranks the more popular one in E flat. God 
owsky’s conception is intimate—he was one of the many 
instruments employed to express the composer's dazzling 
and fugitive imaginings. So the performance was a 
charming one, and at its close the Russian-American vir- 
tuoso was recalled five or six times. In accordance with 





the rule of these concerts he did not play again. But 
everyone longs to hear him in recital 

Schumann's Rhenish Symphony does not wear as well 
as the composer’s B flat and C major works in that form 
It is full of romanic music, pretty music, and the first sub 
ject of the initial movement is worth the whole composi 
tion, with the possible exception of the E flat minor epi 
sode, the latter said to have been a sketch for the “Man 
fred” Symphony. It was smoothly and spontaneously 
read by Mr. Gericke 

The contiguity of the Franck and Berlioz compositions 
was possibly intentional. It certainly had its significance, 
for while Berlioz is always more commandingly brilliant 
than any orchestral composer—Richard Strauss alone ex 
cepted—his music as music does not bear close critical in 
spection. There was much more eloquence in Franck’s 
symphonic poem than in the “Benvenuto Cellini,” despite 
the latter’s big swing. “Le Chasseur Maudit” was firs 
given here by Theo. Thomas and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Its first half is most impressive; it secures the 
atmosphere of Burger’s gruesome poem; but after the 
ls and the horns the ending is not quite so convincing 


be 
There is a decided falling off in intensity, while the per 
sistency of the riding figure becomes monotonously irri 
tating, and the piece has not a satisfying climax Phe 
scoring is beautiful, the melodic and harmonic design in 
dividual to a degree. César Franck, with all his affinities 


for Liszt and Wagner, is always César Franck: quite a 


feat in these days of eclecticism. There was an audience 
goodly in size at this matinee, and much applause pre 
vailed. 


List otf Works Performed at these Concerts During the 
Season of 1900-1901. 


Overture to Fidelio Beethoven 


Fantastic Symphony, No. 1 Berlioz 
Overture, The Roman Carnival Berlioz 
Symphony No. |! Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn 3rahms 
Concerto for pian¢ - Dohnanyi 
Mr. Dohnanyi 


(First time in New York.) 


Symphony No. 5, From the New World Dvorak 
Overture to Othello . Dvorak 
(First time.) 

Scherzo in A major Goldmark 

° (First time.) 

Concerto for violoncello ; Haydn 
Hugo Becker, soloist 

Concerto for piano, No. 1 ’ Liszt 


Miss Adele Aus der Oh« 

Symphonic Poem for orchestra, The Death of 

Tintagiles (suggested by the drama by 

Maurice Maeterlinck Charles Martin Loeffler 
Symphony No. 9 . Schubert 
Concerto for piano Schumann 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale . Schumann 
From Bohemia’s Groves and Meadows Smetana 
Symphonic Fantaisie, In Italy Richard Strauss 


Overture to Tannhauser Wagner 


List of Works Performed at These Matinees during the 
Season of 1900-1901. 


Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67 Beethoven 


Concerto for violin , Beethoven 
(Cadenzas by Mr. Kreisler.) 
Fritz Kreisler 
Overture to Benvenuto Cellini serlioz 


Academic Festival Overture srahms 


Concerto for violin.. Brahms 
Franz Kneisel, soloist 
The Accursed Huntsman César Franck 


Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra 
César Franck 
Courtlandt Palmer, soloist 


Symphony No. 2. Goldmark 
Symphonic Poem, No. 3, The Preludes ; , Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 Liszt 
Concerto for piano, in A major, No. 2 . Liszt 


Leopold Godowsky 

Orchestra Suite, Esclarmonde Massenet 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Aria, Traum Konig > Raff 

Symphony No. 3 Saint-Saéns 

Symphony No. 3, Rhenish Schumann 

Overture to The Oresteia of Aschylus 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor 


laneyeff 
I'schaikowsky 
Adriane’s Aria from Rienzi Wagner 
Weber 


Overture to Euryanthe 
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Boston. March. 24, 1901. 
AUL LAFOND has written the life of Garat— 
Pierre Jean Garat—whom Fétis called “the 
most astonishing singer France has ever had;” 
Garat, the singer admired by Marie Antoinette, 
who sent a coach and six for him, the fre- 
quenter of the parlors of Barras, the coiner of 





impudent epigrams, who repudiated the “r” and made 
lisping fashionable in France, the chief of the Incroyables, 
the mold of form, a Don Juan, in fact, and not merely 
in wish or speech. 

The volume is a thick one, 350 pages or so large octavo, 
and it is published by Calmann Lévy, Paris. I do not pro- 
pose to tell of his artistic career, for this story is already 
in the books. But as there were few concerts last week 
let us look at the personal character of this undoubtedly 
great singer, who was chiefly self-taught and praised lav- 
ishly by such widely differing judges as Grétry and 
Grimm. Nor was he merely a Parisian idol; his talent was 
appreciated in Germany, Italy, Spain, Holland, England. 

The family of Garat came from the Basque country. 
He was one of that race, or as Voltaire puts it, “of the little 
people that leap and dance on the peaks of the Pyrenees.” 
His father was a distinguished advocate, his mother was 
the daughter of a surgeon, who once was in the service 
of Marshall Saxe. The singer was born at Bordeaux, in 
1762. His nurse was an excellent singer, and the child 
literally, began to sing before he began to talk. Lafond 
believes that Garat’s mountain origin had much to do with 
his natural vocal gift. He gives a list of more or less 
famous singers that came from the Pyrenees, one side or 
the other: Baroilhet, the tenor brothers Dabadie, Junca, 
Balanqué, who created the part of Mephistophiles; Bonne- 
hée, Gayarré, Cossira, Saléza, Fournets, the brothers 
Lionnet, Brenecker, who was Elsa in “Lohengrin” at 
Rouen (1891), Lafargue. Garat went to Paris in 1782. 
There he heard Todi, Mara, Saint-Huberty. But the 
Italian singers were many and excellent; Crescentini was 
ampng them, and Garat went with them day and night, 
quietly studying their ways of singing. Garat suddenly 
A romantic story was told about his 
escape from his family and the profession of the law. It 
was said that he was ignorant of the rudiments of music 
and yet he sang “with exquisite taste, amazing accuracy, 


vecame famous. 
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and his tenor voice of unequalled flexibility ravished all 
those who had the privilege of hearing him.” It was said 
that his memory allowed him to sing an opera from the 
beginning of the overture to the final chord with the same 
ease displayed by a singer of an arietta. Grétry advised 
him not to study too diligently theoretical rules, which 
were not made for him. It was the common rumor, in 
spite of the fact that he had studied with Bech and others, 
that he was absolutely ignorant of the principles of music. 
Another singer said of him: “What a pity that he sings 
without knowing music!” To which Sacchini replied: 
“Without knowing music? But Garat is music itself.” 

Garat was soon the darling of court and town. He was 
pointed out at theatres, concerts, balls, churches, every- 
where. And play actresses and the Phrynes and the 
Thaises began to dispute over him. It was a period of 
elegance and extravagance and corruption. Mme. Du 
Deffant wrote to a friend: “Strange city, strange epoch; 
everybody wishes to be rich, everybody wishes to ruin 
himself because it is the fashion; no one is miserly, and 
everyone has been corrupted.” Mlle. Duthé wore “‘a dress 
of stifled sighs, ornamented with superfluous regrets.” 
Mme de Matignon could not pay for a dress that she had 
ordered, but she obtained it by a life annuity of 600 francs. 
Garat would sing duets with Azevedo in the garden by 
the Palais Royal, and fashionable women who held large 
bouquets, whose hair was dressed high and covered with 
perfumed powder, listened under the moon and palpitated. 
To Marie Antoinette he sang songs of Biscay; he imitated 
all the singers of the Opéra; he sang with the Queen and 
the Compte d’Artois. 

He had not yet gone on the boards, and his father, who 
learned that he was neglecting the law, stopped his in- 
come.. And he would have been in sad want had not the 
Compte de Vaudreuil protected him. This compte was 
known as an “enchanter.” A princess had declared that he 
was the only man who knew how to speak to women of 
society, and he had put into practice the advice of Lekain: 
“If you wish to appear passionate have the appearance of 
fearing to touch the gown of the woman whom you love.” 

The count gained a pension for Garat, who now tried to 
reconcile himself with his father. He wrote that he had 
now arrived at an enviable position if he had forsaken the 
law, to which the father answered: “I am not ignorant, 
my son, that in degenerate Rome, mountebanks and mum- 
mers were the favorites of the emperors.” 

Listen to Lafond, who asks why Garat did not go into 
the opera house. “Had he dramatic gifts which were really 
secondary? Who knows? For the true singer action is 
only the humble servant of song. In a dramatic situation 


the tragedian should lower his arms, when the singer 
should raise them to facilitate the emission of tone. The 
tragedian should lower his head when the singer should 
necessarily raise it. The first qualities of the singer are 
beauty and purity of tone; if he has these qualities he needs 
nothing more to hold the attention captive. A great singer 
is with extreme difficulty a great tragedian because he 
subordinates injuriously action to song.” And this book 
has just been published! It is not dated 1860 or 1859 

Spoiled by flattery, Garat soon grew to be impertinent. 
He mimicked the voice of Marie Antoinette and sang a lit- 
tle false, as was her habit. One evening at Versailles he re- 
plied to a sumptuous Spanish woman who was _ unac- 
quainted with the niceties of the French language and 
ravished by his song had said to him: “Ah, monsieur, I 
should like mightily to have your breast.” ‘Madame, I 
should be happy to change with you.” 

He knew everybody. He even went often to the house 
of Grimod de la Reyniére, father of the famous writer of 
the Almanac for Gourmands, and son of the fine old gentle- 
man who died on the field of battle—with his napkin round 
his neck, choked by aaté de foie gras. He knew Caglios- 
tro, who founded in France a new Masonic lodge, La 
Sagesse Triumphante, and he became a Mason. He adored 
the music of Gluck and Mozart, and among his chief suc- 
cesses were those obtained with the drinking song and 
“Il mio tesoro,” from “Don Giovanni.” He became the 
great arbiter of taste, the judge whose opinion was final. 

The Revolution came. Garat, who had delighted in the 
French coat, sword, knee breeches, silk stockings, buckled 
shoes, three-cornered hat, was a long time in making up 
his mind to don the dress coat, pantaloons, English boots, 
round hat, and wear his hair without powder, cut a la 
Titus; and he never wore the costume of “true patriots’ — 
the long cloak or carmagnole, the red bonnet and sabots 
And yet when he returned after a long concert trip-——which 
he made partly on account of the Reign of Terror—his ob- 
stinacy got him into serious trouble. It was in 1795 that 
he appeared at the Concerts Feydeau. His name was still 
a lodestone. But he insisted on wearing the ancient cos- 
tume, and he was proud of his queue and powdered hair. 
This coiffure displeased the immense majority of the pub- 
lic, composed for the most part of the youth of the day, 
which was “the most disagreeable, the most pretentious, 
the most ignorant, the most debauched, the most quar- 
relsome and the most impertinent that could be imagined, 
and, as a rule, it professed opinions of extreme republican- 
ism.”” When Garat appeared he was hissed, and there 
were shouts “La queue! la queue!” His friend Martin, 
who was on the stage, said: “You will be hissed as long 
as you wear your hair that way.” “Does it prevent my 
singing well?” asked Garat. “No, of course not.” “Well, 
then, they are wrong.” But the hissing grew fiercer and 
fiercer, and there were shrieks and oaths. Finally Mar- 
tin managed to cut off the queue and Garat was applauded 
to the skies. He never reassumed the queue, but he sub- 
stituted little curls, which gave him the appearance of a 
poodle. 

In 1797 he reached the zenith of his glory. Then could 
he have honestly said to his genius: “O my tutelary di- 
vinity, all men complain of their fate; I beg you do not 
change mine in any respect. The graces, all pleasures be- 
set me; they all wish to have me; I allow myself to be 
allured. They idolize me, I let them do it. My costume, 
my conversation and my demeanor are epoch making. 
A romance from me is an event, a chromatic cadenza is 
the news of the day, a hoarseness is a public calamity— 
on my honor this is too great happiness for any mortal.” 
And his impudence reached such a height that he said 
once to a woman who was offended unutterably by a point 
blank declaration: “Humph! That happens also to 
women, those things.” 

Lafond gives an elaborate account of the costumes worn 
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by Garat as chief of the Incroyables: The narrow sleeves, 
which were so long they had to be turned back so that the 
ends of the fingers might be seen; gauntleted gloves with 
backs decorated with the most complicated embroidery; 
the face imprisoned between the collar of the coat mounting 
high on the neck, and the cravat inclosing the chin. Garat 
found the consonant “r” harsh, raucous; he suppressed it; 
he lisped (only in speech, not in song), and it was the cor- 
rect thing in Paris to lisp. Incroyables and Merveilleuses 
spoke only in half-voice, with languishing looks, faint 
smiles, abandoned attitudes. A man managed with ex- 
treme difficulty to say, ““Paole d’honneu, ze vous zue,’”’ and 
then fell exhausted on a sofa; but he kept hold of the huge 
knotty cudgel which he sported. There were coats, cravats, 
canes, eyeglasses, boots a la Garat. His boots were made 
by a shoemaker for women, for his foot was small and his 
leg was well made. He received 1,500 francs for singing 
two ariettas. Yet he was constantly in want; for the em- 
broidery of his coat would cost 2,000 to 3,000 francs; his 
varnished shoes of rarest leather were covered with dia- 
monded buckles; his waistcoats were lined with the rich- 
est satin. 

An admirer paid him this ornithological but asinine com- 
pliment: “Monsieur Garat, you are a true nightingale,” and 
received this reply: “Go to the devil; the nightingale sings 
false.” A friend asked if he had seen a certain picture at 
an exhibition. “If it is beautiful, I have seen it.”” Another 
friend said to him, as they were walking: “It is not the 
thing to point out people with the finger.” “Then, with 
what should one point them out?” His eyesight was ex- 
cellent, and yet he pretended not to distinguish persons; 
his memory was remarkable, but he affected not to remem 
ber names. He would have been wretched if no one had 
asked hyn to sing, but it was only by supplication and en 
treaty that he was persuaded to enter a parlor. 

He met one day in a salon an honest bourgeois, who said 
he had heard Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Tauride,” and had 
been bored to reath. Garat said nothing, but sat till the 
man had gone; then he exclaimed in sepulchral tones: 
“Madam, that man must have committed a great crime!” 

And his fame was still alive in the Empire. He charmed 
Napoleon, as he had charmed Marie Antoinette; nor did 
the fact that he was professor at the Conservatory diminish 
the splendor of his dress or check the flow of his impu- 
dence. He was more devoted to Josephine than to Na- 
poleon. After her divorce he went to see her at Malmaison 
until he died. 

Lafond devotes about forty pages to a list of the women 
loved by Garat. He apologizes by the statement that the 
successes of the tenor occupied so large a portion of his 
life that a faithful biographer could not be silent. But he 
tells of only the most famous liaisons. 

Garat had a desperate affair with Rose Dugazon, the 
celebrated singer of the Opéra Comique. Lafont de- 
scribes her as a very Messalina, whereas Arthur Pougin, 
in his “Figures d’Opéra Comique,” says she was cruelly 
abused, although he adds that “her conjugal conduct left 
much to be desired.” Lafond says her love for Garat was 
almost “tragic, a mixture of fire and gentleness, transport 
and tenderness.” This passion lasted ten years, and left 
the tenor in battered condition. She must have been a 
superb creature, this Dugazon. It was she that forbade 
her son to attend her funerai under penalty of incurring 
her curse; which she threatened to hurl at him from the 
tomb if he dared to disobey her. Mlle. Roussellois suc- 
ceeded Dugazon. Lafond smirks all through these forty 
pages: ‘‘Why tell this story of our Don Juan? No woman 
resisted Garat.” The Roussellois was a singer. For 
many years she was faithful at least to the profession 
But women of the highest birth and women of the middle 
class were knocking constantly at his door. They 
knocked even at dead of night. The poor man could not 
sleep. There was the Duchesse de Fleury. Francoise 
Aimée Franquetot de Coigny, Duchess of Fleury, one of 
the wittiest, most amiable, most seductive, most highly 
gifted women of her time. She had a lively imagination, 
an ardent soul and the figure that is attributed to Venus. 


Her life was adventurous and she knew the inside of 
prisons. She obtained a divorce and married a M. de 
Montrond, whom she had known in prison, but she was 
quickly divorced from him. Lafont adds: “It was Garat’s 
turn. She did not marry him; but, as she replied to 
someone who observed before her that divorce rendered 
adultery useless: ‘However, one cannot marry them all.’ 
The Comtesse de Bellegarde lived with Garat for several 
years and had two children by him. Her sister appears 
to have kept house for them all. As Lafond remarks: 
“Morals were not severe during the Directory. * * * 
It was a new world without corset and without petticoat, 
which let you see under the transparent gauze the color 
of the garters.” Then came the turn of Julie de Wieting 
hoff, Baroness Kriidener, the future Egeria of the Czar 
Alexander; the woman who had loved Suard, De Stakieff 
and others, in her search after the ideal, who was a devout 
disciple of Jung Stilling, who was described as Delphine 
by Madame de Staél. She bored Garat, especially by her 
interminable letters. 

The tenor fell in love with Conservatory pupils. La 
fond finds this reasonable and proper, “especially as old 
age was coming on.” There was Mile. Duchamp, a con 
tralto, “who interpreted Gluck in a remarkable fashion.” 
Some say he married her. Lafond mentions the possibility 
as though it were a grievous error on the part of his hero 

Garat wrote wishy washy romances, but the names ol 
these pupils show that he must have been an excellent 
teacher: Ponchard, Levasseur, Derivis, Nourrit pére; 
Mesdames Branchu, Baulanger, Rigaud. 

He grew old and peevish, and he was sour because pas 
sers-by paid little attention to him. He said to a friend: 
“The ingrates! Twenty years ago they would not have 
passed so near me without noticing that I had on yellow 
beots!” Another friend announced his own departure 
for the Midi. Garat answered: “I too am going on a 
journey—but a very long one, a very long one 

You will find in a story by Charles Nodier an allusion 
to Garat. The chief character is “the first who knotted 
his cravat to the left in spite of the authority oi Garat 
who knotted it to the right, and in spite of the vulgar 
beings who to-day knot it in the middle.” Garat was 
faithful to one love, faithful unto death; this love was 
music. He died at Paris in 1823 
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Concerts—Bendix Quartet, of New York, assisted by 
Mrs. Bvaci, March 20; Quartet in A minor, Schubert; 
Sonata for violin and piano in A minor, Beach (Mr. Ben 
dix and Mrs. Beach); Quartet in E minor, Smetana. Mr 
Wallace Goodrich gave an organ recital in Symphony 
Hall March 21. Bach’s Toccata in F, Franck’s Pastorale, 
Thiele’s Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue, pieces by Men 
delssohn, Widor, Schumann, Guilmant, Saint-Saéns. Mr 
Gabrilowitsch gave his third recital in Chickering Hall 
March 22. 
and pieces by Schumann, Chopin, Gabrilowitsch, Raff, 
Dvorak, Liszt. All these concerts were interesting The 


He played Beethoven's Sonata, op. 31, E flat, 


Bendix Quartet made an excellent impression; Mr. Ga 
brilowitsch’s performance was alive with poetic feeling; 
Mr. Goodrich presented a model program and played ad 
mirably. 
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Apropos of the late production of “Salammbo” in New 
York. 

Flaubert, unlike some of his warmest friends, did not 
hold music in detestation. Possibly this was due to the 
influence of Turgenieff. The author of “Salammb6”’ saw 
in that book an operatic subject. Thus in a letter to Théo 
phile Gautier, early in 1864, Flaubert says: “Is ‘Fracasse’ 
going ahead? And are you thinking about ‘Salammbo’? 
Have you any news to tell me about that young person? 
The Figaro-Program again makes mention of the plan and 
Verdi is in Paris. After you have finished your romance 
come to my shanty for a week (or more), as you prom 
ised, and we'll arrange the scenario.” 





Georges Serviéres insists that Flaubert himself sketched 
a libretto for “Salammboé.” The son of Gautier showed 
him Flaubert’s autograph manuscript, five leaves of blue 
paper, with letters of large character, without erasure 
This sketch should have been developed and put into verse 
No such libretto has been found; not even a 
sketch or a hint. 

Flaubert’s scenario intended for Verdi departs farther 


from the novel than does the libretto made by Du Locle 


by Gautier 


for Reyer. The invention of a rejuvenated Taanach, enam 
f Salammbo, who 


ored of Matho, and becoming the rival 
by the way, is not in love with Mathé, of a Taanach be 
traying and killing in the last act her beloved one—this 
dramatic invention of the novelist surprises by its banality 

for the rivalry of operatic heroines is now played out as 
a theatrical resort. Flaubert’s scenario shows that he had 
little appreciation of lyrical situations. His fourth act 
full of goings and comings, meetings and betrayals, is not 
favorable to music 


After the death of Gautier, the novelist addressed him 
self to Catulle Mendés. In 1874 the Gazette Musicale an 
nounced that the latter was at work on the libretto of 
Salammbo,” but he worked slowly. Flaubert grew impa 
tient, and begged Reyer, who had been chosen the com 
poser, to seek another collaborateur. Reyer proposed Du 
Locle, and to him Flaubert suggested appropriate scenia 


hey say that after Flaubert’s death, and during a period 











of inaction s thought of this subject. An opera li 
bretto wa for Gevaert and a ballet scenario tor 
Delibe 

Hugues Imber stions whether a satisfactory opera 
libretto founded on novel is possible Che marvelous 


and varied scenes of Carthaginian life painted by Flaubert 


do not come clearly to light on the stage. Imbert asks 
wheiher the librettist has not injured the grand lines of 
exposition by fussy attention to detail; whether 


he understands the character of Salammbo, who traverses 


the novel as a visionary, the more disturbing because she 
does not reveal her secret he interrogation points lasts 
o the final phrase of the book. “‘Thus died the daughter of 


Hamilcar because she had touched 


1e mantle of Tanit;” 


but Du Locle has turned her into an ordinary conventional 


stage lover, who reveals rself in the first scenes and kills 
herself at the last And Imbert believes that Reyer would 
have chosen the better part had he written incidental music 


for a drama, or preferred the form of a cantata, for solo 


voices, chorus and orchestra 


Imbert finds a strong resemblance between Reyer and 
Flaubert, in their literary aspirations, their tastes for 
Orientalism and the legends of long ago, in their hatred 
tf the bourgeoisi his resemblance is found even in cet 
tain physical characteristics. Paul Bourget said of Flau 


bert that “the fashion of going and coming of this giant 





with long oustache, the snape ol his hat and the cut of his 
pantalons a la hussarde, the swelling of his voice, and es 
pecially the breadth of his gestures, recall by evident anal 
ogy something just a little theatrical, even in the moments 
ot good fellowship—the last survival of a passionate love 


tf the grandiose which shines forth from all the survivors 
of the epoch of which Frédérick was the play-actor type 
Less theatrical in his attitude, more modern in his carriage, 


Reyer is a diminutive Flaubert 


De Maupassant in his preface to the Letters of Flaubert 
to George Sand speaks of “Salammbo” as an opera in 
prose, and he hears in its sentences “blasts of trumpets,” 


murmurs of oboes,”’ 


1 


“undulations of ‘cellos,” &c 


Josef Hofmann’s Fourth Recital. 
“ipo Friday evening, at Carnegie Hall, Josef Hof- 


mann played this program: Sonate, op. 101, Bee 
thoven; Impromptu, G major, Schubert; Scherzo a Ca- 
priccio, Mendelssohn; Soiree de Vienne, A major, Schu 
bert-Liszt; Variations, Josef Hofmann; two preludes 
Nocturne, Valse, A flat major, and Scherzo, B minor, 
Chopin; “Zur Guitarre,” Moszkowski; 


Rhapsodie Espagnole, Liszt. 


“Gnomenreigen,” 


} 11 
here was a smal] audience present. 
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Oscar Saenger 


Celebrates His Tenth Anniversary as a Teacher. 


SCAR SAENGER began his career as a teacher 

of singing at the National Conservatory, 

where he himself had studied with the cele- 

brated master Jacques Bouhy, of Paris. He 

was connected with this institution for eight 

years, until his private class became so large that he was 
obliged to give it up 

[The experience gained at this time was of enormous 
value to him, for he was voice examiner as well as teacher, 
and during these years he had to examine and pass an 
opinion upon thousands of voices, which afforded an 
opportunity for study and comparison that would 
scarcely come to a private teacher in thrice as many 
years 

In 1895 Mr. Saenger formed an opera class, in which many 
of the standard operas were thoroughly studied. In 1897 he 
also formed an oratorio class, where all the solo work of 
the principal oratorios was sung complete, but without 
chorus. Many of the best known professional singers of 
the city were members of these classes. 

[t may be asked, In what lies ‘this teacher’s success? 
For to have achieved in ten years what he has done is 
little short of marvelous. He is but a young man, being 
just thirty-three years of age, yet has developed and 
brought before the public a large number of singers, 
several of whom have done most important work in the 
country and filled the largest festival, concert and ora- 
torio engagements. 

First, he is a born teacher, with all the qualities that go 
to make success in that work; he has the gift of impart 
ing, clearly and concisely, so that his meaning is at once 
understood and the pupil is not left to struggle in dark- 
ness and doubt; he has, moreover, wonderful perceptive 
power that enables him to unhesitatingly diagnose any 
vocal trouble upon a single examination; he possesses 
great personal magnetism, a keen insight into character, a 
highly artistic temperament and unusual dramatic talent, all 
of which give him tremendous influence over his pupils 
Add to this executive ability of a high order, the genius 
for combining and concentrating forces in such a manner 
as to enable him to accomplish the greatest amount of 
work in the least possible time, and you have the secret. 

He employs four assistants, who are also his accom- 
panists, to aid the pupils in preparing work for the lessons 

not in placing the voice, although these assistants are 
capable of doing that, for he will not allow anyone but 
himself to do the first and most important foundational 
work, but to coach for the lessons, and as theSe assistants 
know exactly what the teacher requires they make it pos- 


i} 
sib 


e for the pupils to derive the greatest amount of benefit 
from the lessons 

Not a little of the success won by Saenger’s pupils may 
be attributed to his thorough knowledge of the profession, 
the demands made upon singers, the prices paid for differ- 
ent kinds of work, the way to secure engagements, the se- 
crets of winning an audience. The practical advice he gives 
them, as well as the artistic training, is of great value; 
he teaches them not only how to sing well, but also “how 


to get on in the world” as artists. His success as a teacher 
is so well known that toward the end of the season he is 
besieged with applications from teachers all over the 


St 





ites who desire to profit by his instruction, if only for a 
few lessons. He remains in town until the middle of 
July, especially for those pupils who cannot study at any 
other time 
Saenger’s most widely known pupils are Josephine 
Jacoby, Elizabeth D. Leonard, Sara Anderson, Berenice de 
Léon Rains, Joseph S. 


Baerstein and John Young. Of these Mme. Josephine 


Pasquali, Hildegard Hoffmann, E. 





t 
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lto, being the fifst to make a name for 
She has been studying 


Jacoby, the contr 


elf, should be mentioned first. 


with Saenger for the past six years, having begun in Feb- 
ruary, 1895, and the next year, in ’96, he secured the first 


concert 


engagement for her, with the Saengerbund of 
Brooklyn. Her success was instantaneous and from that 


time on rise to fame was rapid. 

As everyone knows, she has sung at all the great fes- 
ivals and with the greatest orchestras and societies in the 
United States. She recently made her début in opera, at a 
private performance at the Waldorf-Astoria, appearing as 
Carmen, Amneris and Azucena, when her success was 
nstantaneous and complete. She has several times been 
offered an engagement with the Grau Company, but as yet 
has not cared to undertake that work. 

Miss Sara Anderson began studying with Saenger at the 
National Conservatory when she was but fifteen years old, 
and he placed her voice, which was then a full mezzo-con- 
tralto. She afterward went to Paris and studied with Bouhy. 
Upon her return to New York she resumed her studies 
From this time the 
voice rapidly developed into a dramatic soprano, and in the 


with Saenger, in November, 1897 


pring of 1808 she gave a very successful recital at Men- 
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delssohn Hall. In September, 1898, she appeared at the 
Worcester Festival, where she made a tremendous hit and 
Since then she has sung at the 
greatest concerts and festivals given in the country. Last 
autumn she went to Berlin for the purpose of studying 
German, and while there sang for Frau Wagner, who im- 
mediately offered her the part of Senta in “The Flying 
Dutchman,” which she was unable to accept owing to the 
very early rehearsals for that opera, which would conflict 
with her spring concert engagements in this country. She 
was, however, engaged for the roles of Gutrune in “Die 
G6tterdammerung”’; Freia, in “Das Rheingold,” and one of 


leaped at once into fame. 


JacosBy As 


the Flower Maidens in “Parsifal.” She will sing these at 
the festival performances in Bayreuth during the coming 
summer. This will be her début in opera. 

Mme. Berenice de Pasquali, who was then Miss James, 
studied with Saenger for five years at the National Con- 
servatory. She then secured an engagement to tour the 
country with Camilla Urso, but shortly after married the 
tenor Signor de Pasquali, since which time they have trav- 
eled much, singing in concert and opera in all parts of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, in which latter 
country madame met with overwhelming enthusiasm. 
She was for two years prima donna of the Scalchi Con- 
cert-Opera Company. Her concert work has been uni- 
versally admired, and as Marguerite, Santuzza and in 





other similar roles her success has been pronounced. 
She is young, beautiful, and possesses a lovely coloratura 
soprano voice of wondrous flexibility and sweetness. She 
has temperament, dramatic talent and an artistic nature. 
She was in Italy last summer and sang for Mascagni and 
Puccini, both of whom were very enthusiastic about her 
voice and talent. 

Mme. Elizabeth D. Leonard began her work with Saen- 
ger in February, 1895. She has for years been one of the 
favorite church singers in New York, at present holding 
the position at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
the largest salaried contralto church position in the city. 


“CARMEN,” 


During the past three years she has sung many engage- 
ments in oratorio and concert with big success. 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann has been a pupil of Saenger 
since September, 1897. She has worked quietly up to a 
very enviable position as a concert and oratorio singer 
She has had many fine engagements in our principal 
cities, has met with much success and has received praise 
in unstinted measure from the press wherever she has ap- 
peared. Her voice is a pure soprano of large range, and 
her work is always intelligent and musicianly. 

John Young studied with Saenger for a season in 1893 
and then gave up his work for a time, to resume it in 
May, 1898, since when he has been developing rapidly 
He possesses a beautiful lyric tenor voice, of rare purity 
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and sweetness, and is now doing considerable concert and 
oratorio work. He has been enthusiastically received 
wherever he has appeared this season and promises to take 
first rank among tenors. 

E. Leon Rains, now one of the leading basses at the 
Dresden Opera House, was one of Saenger’s first pupils, 
and studied with him for six years. Rains’ voice in the 
beginning was of limited range and mediocre quality and 
gave little promise of the big, beautiful basso-profundo 
into which it gradually developed. In the latter part of 
1896 he went to Paris, where he studied with Bouhy for a 
season. While in Paris that winter Marie Barna heard 
him sing and induced him to go over to London to sing 
for Melba and Ellis, which he did and was immediately 
engaged for the next season of the Damrosch-Ellis Opera 
Company. He sang for two years with this organization, 
doing leading bass roles in all the principal cities. He 
then went to Germany and at once secured a five years’ 
engagement at the Royal Opera House in Dresden, where 
he has made a great name for himself as one of the lead- 
ing basses. He has appeared with big success as Hagan, 
in “Die Gétterdammerung”; Hunding, in “Die Walkire,” 
Cardinal in “La Juive,” Sarastro in “Die Zauberfléte,” 
King Henry in “Lohengrin,” Mephistopheles in 
and many others, altogether singing a repertory of forty 


Faust,” 
operas. He is now in great demand for concert and ora 
torio work. 

Joseph S. Baernstein is also one of Saenger’s first pupils, 
having begun lessons in the year 1893, so that these two 
basses have virtually “grown up” with him. It is hardly 
worth while to call attention to this artist’s work, as it 
has been so universally praised throughout the country 
that everyone knows of his merit. Wherever he has sung 
he has been compared only with the greatest basses of the 
day, like Plangon and Edouard de Reszké 
was not rapid, but sure and with a firm foundation. He 


His success 


has climbed to the top of the mountain, where he is bound 
to remain. It is not only in concert and oratorio work 
that he has achieved success, but also in opera 


his début as Mephistopheles with the American Opera 


He made 


Company two years ago, singing under the name of Oscar 
Philip Regneas, and created a furore by his masterly sing 
ing and histrionic talent. He sang and acted with so much 
conviction that no one could have guessed it to be his first 
appearance on the operatic stage. He was the first Ameri- 
can to sing Hans Sachs in English, and also sang Land 
graf, Friar and Ramfis. 

Besides these well-known artists, there are a number of 
others now coming into notice, some of whom have 
already done considerable work. Prominent among these 
are Mrs. Emma Aron, a beautiful woman with a beauti- 
ful voice, a full, rich soprano, sympathetic and well sus- 
This charming artist sings in a broad style and 
She has been strongly 


tained 
with much dramatic expression 
advised to enter upon an operatic career, having voice, 
temperament and personality in such measure that it 
would seem quite safe to predict success for her. 

At a recent operatic performance at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Mrs. Aron made a decided hit as Michaela. She 
has Aida, Elsa, Marguerite and Juliet in her repertory. 
Miss Elsa Marshall, soprano, who has appeared very re- 
cently with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and 
scored a decided success; Miss Alice Merritt, who has 
already met with much success in concert and church 
work, and who sang a recital] at the Brooklyn Institute 
lately, at which time she received warm praise from the 
press for her artistic phrasing, poetic interpretation and 
lovely quality of tone; Mrs. Marie Rappold, who pos- 
sesses a rarely beautiful, coloratura soprano voice, and 
who has done a good deal of concert work, receiving 
much praise therefor; Miss Marie Stoddart, of Philadel- 
adelphia, who also has a pure, high soprano voice, and 
who has given great satisfaction wherever she has sung, 
and who is also doing important church and concert work; 
Miss Belle Newport, who has appeared in concert and 
oratorio work and has a fine, big, contralte voice; Miss 
Amy Ray, who has recently begun to appear in concert, 
and who is also the possessor of a magnificent contralto 


voice; Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, soprano, well known in 


Brooklyn circles; Miss Elizabeth Blamer, soprano, now 
singing in Chicago; Miss Bessie Bowman, the daughter 
of E. M. Bowman, of Brooklyn, also doing concert work, 
for which she has received much praise; Miss Fay Ran 
dall, of Brooklyn; Miss Ada Austin, of Hartford; Miss 
Sara Cohen, of Cleveland; Frederic R. Meigs, a Phil- 
adelphia baritone, with a beautiful voice, now doing 
musicale work and to appear next season in concerts; 
Frank Pollock, tenor, who has been singing at musicals 
in Paris this season, with big success, and who now has 
an engagement at the Paris Opéra Comique; Henri G 
Scott, one of the leading concert and church singers of 
Philadelphia, a bass, with a fine, big voice; Herman 
Springer, bass-baritone, doing church and concert work, 
a handsome young sculptor, with a beautiful voice; Wm 
M. Sullivan, baritone, singing concerts and recitals; Geo 
S. Madden, bass-baritone, doing church and concert work, 
the possessor of a beautiful voice of great range; Hein- 
rich Meyn, tenor, also doing church and concert work, 
and many others whom space does not permit of mention 

Among the professional singers who have studied with 
Szenger, some for a length of time, others for only a short 
while, are: Mrs. Katherine Hanford, Miss Annie Wilson, 
Miss Lida Frank Price, Miss Grace Campbell, Miss Flor 
ence Turner, Miss Minnie Tracey, Miss Bernadine Sar 
gent, Miss Agnes Anderson, Mrs. Florence Mulford Hunt, 
Miss Florence Meigs, Miss Katherine Colvin, Mrs, Beatrice 
Fine, Mrs. Alex. Douglas Brownlie, Miss Louise Hepner, 
Miss Jennie Hawley, Miss Carolyn Cornwell, Miss Isa- 
belle Ewen, Miss Helen Lathrop, Miss Louise Widmayer, 
Miss I. M. Ryerson, Miss Susan E. Dinsmore, Mrs. H. K 
Horneck, Miss Elise Lathrop, Miss Jessie McGibeney, Miss 
Martha Falk, Miss Helen Lathrop Perkins, Miss Miriam 
Gilmer, Miss Kathryn Cowen, Mrs, F. S. Wardwell (Hart 
ford), Miss Anna Miller Wood (Boston), Miss Mary 
Murphy (Halifax, N. S.), Mrs. Eleanor Hazard Peacock 
(Detroit), Mrs. R. H. Kempf (Ann Arbor), Mrs. Chas 
Lewis Holt, Miss Clara Aline Jewell, Miss Florence Klein, 
Miss Marie Lounsbery, Mrs. F. Byrne Ivy, Mrs. Alex 
Rihm, Miss Marie B. Weber, Mrs. Alice Stock (Detroit), 
Miss Gertrude Robbins (Statesville, Va.), Mrs. Lillian 
Warner Patchen (Bridgeport, Conn.), Miss Georgia Cope 
(Oakland, Cal.), Mrs. Charlotte Raschig (Indianapolis), 
Miss-Laura Mueller (Spokane, Wash.), Miss Minnie Finch 
(Detroit), Mrs. A. B. Dexter (Oakland, Cal.), Miss Marie 
Stilwell (Rochester), Mrs. Cora Charnot (Ithaca), Miss 
Elaine De Sellem (Chicago), Miss O. J. Holt (Mankato, 
Minn.), Mrs. Carrie Rothschild Sapinsky (Louisville), 
Miss Josephine S. Taylor (Chicago), Mrs. Julia H. Rhode 
(Knoxville, Tenn.), Theo. Van Yorx, Ellison Van Hoose, 
Francis Rogers, Rev. William Sparger, Alfred Hunter 
Clark, William Barclay Dunham, Georges Dundas, Louis 
Koemmenich, Allen C. Hinkley, William Bartels, Hermon 
B. Keese, Julius Schench, Harris McKeever, A. T. Wol 
cott, Dr. E. W. Marshall, C. R. Osgood, Geo. W. Reiff 
Albert C. Angus, Herbert Wellington, Frank Croxton, Geo 
A. Strauss, H. A. Roehner (Easton, Pa.), W. C. Hoerrner 
(Binghamton), Harry Heard (Appleton, Wis.), William 
G. Rockwell (Bridgeport), and others. 

Last year Saenger’s class numbered over 175 pupils; 
this year it is still larger. 

Last Wednesday evening, March 20, Mr. Saenger cele 
brated his tenth anniversary as a teacher, with a reception 
and musicale at his home, 51 East Sixty-fourth street 
The house was gorgeously decorated with palms and smi- 
lax, Easter lilies and roses, in such profusion that it looked 
like a leafy bower. The lights were kept low and the effect 
was most artistic. Although the rain poured in torrents 
outside, it neither interfered with the attendance of the 
guests, nor their pleasure during the evening. Seldom does 
one see such an array of talent and beauty combined. Beau- 
tiful women, handsomely gowned, thronged the rooms and 
made a picture fair to see. The program, which we ap 
pend, was a delightful one, and was remarkably well! sung, 
everyone being in fine voice. These pupils had assembled 
to do their master honor, and they accomplished their pur 
pose. Miss Anderson and Mr. Hinkley were both unable 
to sing, owing to severe colds, but the rest of the program 
was faithfully carried out, Madame de Pasquali singing 
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the soprano part in the “Faust” trio. Mrs. Emerson and 


Mr. Falk accompanied excellently: 
Duo, Aida......... Verdi 


Songs- 
Raft Song.... ‘ Nevin 
Burst, ye Apple Buds ; Emery 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmann 
Aria, Wo berg ich mich (Euryanthe) Von Weber 
Joseph S. Baernstein. 


Polonaise, Mignon. Thomas 
Mme. Berenice de Pasquali 
Cantilations 
Miss Jessie McGibeney 

Songs 
Ce que j'aime en Toi Bouhy 
Ave Printemps. - 

Miss Sara Anderson 

Songs 
I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby Clay 
I Love Thee Alone Mayer 
Forever Mine Cantor 

John Young 
Chanson Provencale Del’ Acqu 
Mrs. Marie Rappold 

Spinning Quartet, Martha Flotow 

Madame De Pasquali, Madame Jacoby, Mr. De Pasquali and 


Mr. Baernstein 
Die Lorelei Liszt 
Miss Alice Merritt 


Songs 
Love Me or Not Seccl 
Oh! for a Burst of Song Allitser 
Mrs. Josephine Jacoby 
Trio, Faust Gounod 
Madame De Pasquali, Mr. De Pasq i and Mr. Baernsteir 


Accompanists, Mrs. Flora Coan Emerson and William J. Falk 

One of the pleasantest features of the evening was the 
gift to Mr. Saenger of a magnificent bronze bust of Bee 
thoven, on a marble pedestal, presented by a number of his 
older pupils 


The Bixby Musicale. 


HE musicale given by Mrs. George Stephenson Bixby 
(Miss Marie Parcello) on Saturday, March 16, was 
one of the social events of the year. The charm of Mrs 
Bixby’s tastefully decorated music rooms in Carnegie 
Hall was further enhanced by a collection of rare old 
masterpieces, which were greatly admired 

During the afternoon Mrs. Vermilye and Miss Estelle 
Norton, both finished pianists, played, and Mrs 
Burdette, Mrs. Quirk, of London, and Francis Walker 


the baritone, sang most deligh 


Oliver 


Mrs. Bixby also sang, and her beautiful contralto voice 
added to the pleasures of the afternoon 

Miss Sibyl Constance Eden assisted Mrs. Bixby in re 
ceiving, and Miss Elizabeth Ross and Miss Maude Eden 


poured tea. 


Among the guests who were present were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Sterne Palmer, Mrs. Robert Eden, Mrs 
Daniel Seybel, Mrs. Fay Peirce, Mrs bel Mix Phelps 


Mr. and Mrs 
Hubbard, Mrs. 
Aspinwall, Mrs 


Edward P. North, Mrs 
William H 


William Norris 
Rockwood, Mrs. John 
Edward Van Name, Mr. and Mrs 
Thomas Percival Howard, Mrs. Warren Hawley, Mrs 
Arthur Cleveland Cox, Mr. and Mrs. William H. Page 
Miss Amy Fay, Miss Esther Singleton, Dr. Carl Lum 


holtz, Professor Houston,, Edward G. Bailey, Percival 


Jones, Robert Grant Walker and Charles Haviland 


Katherine T. Bruce. 
ISS KATHERINE TAFT BRUCE, a pupil of the 
famous composer, Charles B. Hawley, of 480 Fifth 
avenue, has been engaged as solo contralto of the First 
Reformed Church of Brooklyn for the coming year 
This church ranks very high musically, and the fact that 
Miss Bruce has been selected for the position places her in 
the front rank of church singers 
Miss Bruce is a talented musician, an artistic singer and 
possesses musical temperament in abundance. Her voice 
is remarkable for its purity of tone, its roundness and its 
flexibility, and her exceptionally large range enables her to 
sing almost anything 
cert next season. 


Miss Bruce will be heard in con 
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WASHINGTON, March 23, 1901. 

HERE is an atmosphere of good-fellowship 
and friendship for all mankind at the Saenger- 
bund concerts which cannot be duplicated 





elsewhere. This psychic power or current of 

comradeship can take the very fashion plates 
and turn them into human beings. Some of the very 
theatre gowns, with long trails, jeweled appliquet and 
chiffon puffs on their sleeves, which attend the stiff 
society musicals would come to life at a Saengerbund 
concert and be able to applaud with true enthusiasm. 
Their escorts would become real, too, instead of being 
They would laugh 


wax men with silk hats, as formerly. 


and talk quite a good deal. They would applaud occa- 
sionally with the heels of their patent leathers. That is all 
right. They would soon find themselves having such a 
good time that they would tap or thump on the table, 
an act not permitted in fashionable society. 

People who thump on the table are nice. It must be a 
positive pleasure for an artist to step upon the platform 
ind sing before an audience like this, which is made up 
of such human people, capable of laughing, crying, shout- 
ing, talking, chaffing, giggling and all the other nice, 
healthy, good-natured, enjoyable, impolite things people 
do when they are having a thoroughly good time and 
have no grudge against anyone 

The program opened with a choral number, and was 
followed by a soprano solo by Miss Lourita Reiner, who 
has a very good, natural voice, but is too young to be 


oing any public singing. Spend four or five years under 
a good teacher, Miss Reiner, and learn al! about the 


If you undertake public singing 


proper use of your voice. 
now you will injure your throat and may ruin your future 


prospects 

Harry Wheaton Howard played some of his piano com- 
positions, and Miss Rosalie Holberg sang “Una voce 
poco fa,” from “The Barber of Seville.” 


Miss Holberg has a voice of considerable volume, 
which she uses without apparent effort, and she was 
enthusiastically encored, as were also the other partici- 
pants 

Sol Minster, director of the Columbia Theatre orches- 
tra, played the Wieniawski Legend with exquisite finish. 
The saying that “The best things come in the smallest 
packages” may be aptly applied to Mr. Minster. He 
is not a very large, imposing person to look at, but he 
is a musician to the very ends of his finger tips, with 
all the nerves requisite for the interpretation of the finest 
grades of emotion in music, and perhaps a trifle too many 


for his own physical well being. Mrs. Ivy Herriot-Shade, 
who followed with Arditi’s waltz song, “Parla;” is a pupil 
of Albert Gérard-Thiers, and, like his other pupil, Miss 
Amy Low, who sang in the same place some weeks ago, 
scored a distinct triumph. Mrs. Shade is a very pretty 
woman, with attractive manners and very pleasing stage 
deportment. The light, jolly songs are the kind best fit- 
ting her voice. For encores she sang a humorous Ger- 
man song and “If You Had Been Born on an April 
Day.” Frank Rebstock closed the program with a bari- 
tone solo. 
©A® 

The second of Miss Mary E. Cryder’s musicales took 
place on Friday, at the Washington Club, before a fash- 
ionable audience, still larger than that of last week. 

®PA® 

The Friday Morning Music Club gave a most enjoyable 
musicale on the same day at the Washington Club, Miss 
Sewall, Miss Bradley, Miss Harrison, Miss Wright and 
Mrs. Knorr participating. Miss Eileen Bell, who directs 
the ensemble work of the club, is a leader of no little abil- 
ity. She has mastered the art of wielding the baton most 
gracefully. The club is a first class organization with high 
artistic aims, and its members are most genial. Working 
with the intelligence and good heart which seem to exist 
this little club should be an important factor in raising the 
musical standard of this too unprogressive Washington. 


®©®AaA© 


The business manager of the Washington Capital is very 
Kean. 
©®Aa® 
Wanted—A spring tonic for that tired feeling which 
comes after attending some concerts. 
®A® 
Other musical events of the week were a concert at 
Hamline Church; two musical lectures by G. Edward 
Stubbs, M.A., at St. John’s Parish; a musicale at Fair- 
mont Seminary, in which Mr. and Mrs. Lent, Dr. and 
Mrs. Bischoff and John Porter Lawrence participated; 
Knabe recital, H. H. Freeman’s organ recital, Mr. Lent 
and Jasper Dean McFall assisting, and the organ recital 
by Mr. Murray, assisted by Mrs. Wilson Young. 
BerENICE THOMPSON 
The person who wrote an anonymous letter to the editor 
signed “A Subscriber” should send name and address to 
him, as no anonymous letters can be noticed. 





Siegfried Wagner’s Opera Not a Great Success. 


BERLIN, March 24 1901. 
IEGFRIED WAGNER'S opera “Herzog Wolfgang” 
was produced at the Court Theatre in Munich last 
night. It met with a qualified success. Reports received 
here indicate that there was a large attendance of the com- 
poser’s friends, and that it was this alone which prevented 
a failure. Their applause enabled Herr Wagner to answer 
several curtain calls, but there were many marks of disap- 
proval from the rest of the audience——New York Sun 


Jeannette Durno’s Recital Tour. 
EANNETTE DURNO, the Chicago concert pianist, has 
just returned from a successful recital tour through 
the State of Ohio and Michigan. Madame Durno played 
before large audiences at Toledo (Ohio) and Saginaw, 
St. Johns, Vassar, Portland and other places in Michigan 











Clavier Piano School. 


HE recital at the Clavier Piano School this week was 

well attended, and though there was some splendid 

playing, yet the program lacked the brilliancy which gen- 
erally characterizes it. The program was as follows: 


Prelude and Toccata............2ss00+: iéehaese .. Lachner 
Miss Florence Dodd 

Idyl . “9 ‘ : , ....» MacDowell 
Miss Bertha Kilian 

Rondo .. , Field 


John Rebarer 
Kammenoi Ostrow... — Rubinstein 
Miss Eleanor Foster 
Remarks. 
A. K. Virgil 
TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Etude, op. 157, No. 4. 


° pteee Koehler 
Master Stanley Ketcham. 
Etude, op. 157, No. 5 ‘ Koehler 
Air de Ballet...... bebiureves : Depret 
Miss Helen Ketcham 


Moments Musicals, op. 94, No. 2 Schubert 


Gavotte eats Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Perlee V. Jervis. 

WOE cceces bac eeadhhotseecusees .Grieg 

Berceuse ..... veenees Grieg 


Miss Sadie Koenig 
Mac Dowell 
Mac Dowell 


Moonshine ........ 
The Eagle..... mengnen 
Miss Bertha Hoberg 
Fantaisie, op. 49 reneelad od Chopin 
Miss Harriette Brower. 

Miss Dodd was superb in the opening number, Prelude 
and Toccata, by Lachner. Her power, considering her 
small physique, is marvelous, and her execution brilliant 
and flawless. Miss Kilian played an exquisite Idyl, by 
MacDowell, in which the pianissimo passages were given 
with delightful delicacy. In the Field Rondo, charming 
in its quaintness of style, Mr. Rebarer also did some very 
delicate playing, with all the daintiness and lightness of 
staccato touch. Miss Foster gave an artistic reading of the 
“Kammenoi Ostrow,” Rubinstein’s mosaic of melody, and 
was heartily applauded 

“How to Become an Artist” was the subject of Mr. Vir 
gil’s address, and his answer to the query asked by hun 
dreds of anxious students was “work.” Follow Mendels 
sohn’s injunction, and “live like a hermit and work like 
a horse.” Pupils may be divided into two classes, tempera 
mental and non-temperamental. It is a well-known fact 
among progressive teachers that the work of the non-tem 
peramental pupil is generally the most successful. The 
reason is evident—the work of the temperamental pupil is 
always desultory.. 

Then followed interesting technical illustrations from 
Master Stanley and Miss Helen Ketcham, plainly showing 
how much more can be accomplished by the average chi!d 
in a year’s time by the Clavier method than by ordinary 


Little Miss 
Ketcham played Depret’s simple but charming Air de 


methods in which the piano only is used, 


Ballet with ease and grace of movement and with an ac- 


curacy of touch that was quite surprising. Mr. Jervis gave 


both his numbers excellently; the latter was especially ef 
fective. In the ninth number Miss Hoberg gave two beau 
tiful fragments by MacDowell. Her conception of “The 
Eagle” was very good. Miss Bower closed the program 
with that most beautiful of all compositions, Chopin’s Fan- 
taisie in F minor, of which, it is needless to say, she gave 
a splendid reading. Miss Brower is always capable of 


everything she attempts. 


Julian Pascal, the pianist, who has appeared with success 
in New York this season, will shortly fill a number of 
engagements in neighboring cities. 














ENRICO TOSELLI 


Ghe Young Italian Piano Virtuoso 
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MUSIC€ GOSSIP 
& OF GOTHAM. 


New York, March 25, 1901. 
\ HE second musicaie of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association, the Metropoli- 
tan section, occurred at Aeolian Hall, 18 West 








evening, and 
M iss 
per- 


Twenty-third street, Thursday 
was much enjoyed by a gathering of goodly size. 
Branth opened the musical program brilliant 
formance of the difficult Polonaise in D by Wieniawski, 
followed by the Hauser “Lullaby.” After her came a new 
comer in these parts, Miss Margaret I. McKinney, so- 
prano, who sang a waltz song with much grace, making a 
To a remarkably 


by a 


pronounced hit sweet voice she adds 


winning personality, and the combination, when united 
with brains, as in this case, is sure to attract and retain 
attention. She sang “Phyllis” Tenor Edward 
Strong sang a brace of songs, the one by Chadwick, the 
other by Kate Stella 
ments, and in the latter especially made a real hit, for this 
rhe com 


as encore 


Burr, who played the accompani 


Burr song fits as if made for him—as it was? 
The musical program closed with 
the Henschel “Gondoliera,” Miss McKin 
ney and Percy Hemus, the first-named young woman hav- 
ing taken it up on short notice, and singing again with 
Hemus, 


poser should publish it 
duet, sung by 


sweetest of voices and with good ensemble. Mr 
who was to have sung solos, was in bad shape, so did not 
attempt it. 

There followed an extremely interesting talk by a past 
president, Dr. S. N. Penfield, which held the 
all, delivered in graceful style, with beautiful choice of 
A. Russell talked a bit of the com 
Greene, past president 


attention of 


English; President L. 
ing Glens Falls meeting, and H. W 
National Music Teachers’ 
Interest in the coming meeting 


of the Association, was the 
chairman of the evening 
is growing and over a glass or two o’ punch former and 
became further acquainted during the 


present members 


social hour which brought the musicale to a close 


©A® 


Winters’ chamber concert found the ex 
Madame 


Miss Bokken 


() Heywood 
tensive studios crowded De Grandmont pleased 


much with her harp solos; Lasson inter 


ested all by her folksongs, sung in various languages, a¢ 
companying herself on the lute. She was encored re 
A first appcarance since her mar 


Wilder 
is hoped will be heard 


peatedly, as a novelty 
E 


lizabeth Ehrgott, who pos 


riage was that of 
sesses a real contralto voice, and it 
Miss Esther Orra Barnum was a special favorite 


Massenet’s “Autumn 


oftener. 
with the 
Thoughts” 


audience, her singing olf 
extremely artistic, and her stage presence and 
and reposeful. With Mrs 


“Appel d’amour,” for the 


Ehrgott she sang 
The 
, and both being exceptionally tall young 


manner easy 


Thomas’ duet, close 


voices blend well 
women, they look well together. W. E. Brown, composer 
and accompanist, officiated in the latter capacity through 
out the work These Winters 
chamber concerts are enjoyable affairs and bring togcthe: 
to make the 


evening, and did good 


music lovers, and serve students acquainted 
one with another. 


©®A©O 


J. Warren 
day at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 


Andrews’ 200th organ recital, given Thurs 
Seventy-sixth 
street and Central Park West, was devoted entirely to the 
works of the immortal Bach, finding the beautiful church 
quite filled with an attentive audience From the large 
number of recitals above mentioned, 200, one might per 
haps think the said Andrews a grandfatherly-looking per 


son. No such thing. The large number means constant 


1 


activity in this work. The stupendous harmonies of the 
big D minor -toccata and fugue, the modern sounding 
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application. 


choral variations, the merry Bourrée in C—all came out 
clean cut and effective; in the toccata especially the player 
introduced many “lightning changes” in the matter of 
jumps from one keyboard to the other, as well as some 
novel registration. Madame Van Duyn sang “My Heart 
Ever Faithful,” with violin obligato by Miss Gertrude 
Schott, well played, and later the difficult “Prepare Thy- 
self, Zion,” from the Christmas oratorio, 

The last recital of the series occurs to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, at 4, with this program: 
Organ, Twelfth Organ Concerto. Handel 

(Arranged by Eugene Thayer.) 
Miss Thayer. 
Violin and organ, Notturno in G 
Miss Louise F, Thayer and Mr 
Bass solo, Even Bravest Hearts May Swell (Faust) 
Gwilym Miles. 


Thayer 
Shelley 


Gounod 


Organ 
Six Noéls, No. 6 Loret 
Berceuse in D Spinney 
Mr. Andrews. 
Bass solo, Thus Saith the Lord (Holy City). Gaul 


Gwilym Miles. 


organ), Messe sans Paroles D’ Ortigue 


Messrs. Shelley, Rietzel and Andrews 


©®Aa©® 


The eighth matinee of the students of the American 


Academy of Dramatic Arts presented four short plays, 


Virginia Loring, Rachel Crown and Austin Webb doing 
particularly well in “Invitation to the Waltz.” Messrs 
Sanford and Lechner and Miss Mildred Manners deserve 
mention in “Dream Faces,” a touching little play, and 


Misses Madeline Dallas and Julia Marie Taylor in “Sweet 
Will.” The matinee closed with a first-rate 
of “Blue Bells,” in which young Lechner again showed 
the possession of real stage talent, this time as an old 


It was all 


pceriormance 


man, a rich uncle, cranky and sour most cred 
itable. 
©A® 


Albertus Shelley, the violinist, says he is working “‘like 


a woodchopper” nowadays, what with his lessons, the 
large _, mae \ 
gagements to play solos Sunday in Philadelphia for the 
Woeds, &c played at the 
A. in that city the Melodie in F; 
a melody by Ole Bull, and the 
Raff Cavatine Woods’, 


the Presbyterian church, corner Chestnut and Twenty-first 


orchestra under his direction, two en 
Rev. Dr Sunday p. m. he 
Y. M. ¢ 


“DSaeterjyentens 


Rubinstein 
Sondag 
In the evening he played at Dr 


streets At the Sunday evening service at the Lenox 
Avenue Union Church, Disciples, on 119th street, New 
York, Shelley's orchestra participated, playing “The 
Palms,” Intermezzo by Mascagni and the Gloria from 


Mass.” The 


in church was a great success 


appearance of 
There 


hand, and they also played the 


Mozart's “Twelfth evening 


the orchestra were 
thirty-two members on 
hymns 

Your gossiper recently heard a pupil of Madame Shel 
] year old Lillian Ehrenburg, and this 


ley play, little six 


child certainly shows much promise. She played abso 


lutely accurately, knows the scales thoroughly and with 
continued work will amount to something 
©®A® 


Mark M 


violin lessons to 


Fonaroff has for half a dozen years past given 
young Mishel Shapiro, who is really a 
great talent, and recently this lad played with great success 
in two concerts 


at the druggists’ meeting and the Educa 


tional League. Meyer Jonasson, the well-known merchant, 
heard him play, and became intensely interested in him; he 
took him to Mr, Wertheimer, and the members of the Phil 
These two merchants 
If you, Mr 


this lad lessons free for six 


harmonic Quintet also heard him 
showed the extent of their interest by saying 
Fonaroff, can afford to give 
years, then it is time we did something, too; and they 


have offered to defray his expenses abroad for a series of 


years to complete his musical education 
Mr. Fonaroff 


is ever alert to his pupils’ interest, and 


succeeds in getting the right sort of people interested in 
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them. Miss Dora Hochstein is another young and prom 
ising player, who, thanks to Mr. Fonaroff, is now studying 
with Brodsky in Manchester 

Apropos, Fonaroff’s April concert at the Educational Al 
liance will bring a novelty in the shape of the playing 
unisono of Brounoff’s “Romance de Concert,” just issued 
by the advanced members of his violin classes 


©®A® 


Miss Clara Gorn is a vocal pupil of Mr. Brounoff, wi 


has guided her for some time past, and with such success 
that she is now able to sing such 
by Grieg, and the “Cradle Song,” by Tschaikow 


things as ‘“Solvegijs’s 
Song,” 
sky. She has a high and sweet soprano voice, 
distinctly, looks well, and if she keeps on should make 


enunciates 
much out of her voice. She appears to have intelligence 
and her teacher says she works hard, all of which should 


spell s-u-c-c-e-s-s 


Apropos of Brounoff, his young piano pupil, Miss 
Vivien McConnell, whose own concert occurs to-morrow 
(Thursday) evening, at Knabe Hall, recently sent her 


teacher this letter: 
New Yor K Mar 1 20, 190! 
,ROUNOFI I t exceedingly that 


Dear Mr 


owing to the 


regre 


printer’s error your 1 appear 


ncert an oversight, 


on the cards announcing my cé 





and will be corrected. Sincerely, your pupil 
“Vivien McConne.ct.” 

Inasmuch as Mr. Brounoff plays his own suite with 
‘cello at this concert, his name belongs of right in the 
list of artists 

OAaAe 

Miss Sibyl! Sammis writes from Rock Island, IIl., that 

the concert company of which she is a member has had a 


ssful season. She has sung in 150 concerts since 


Ma ne 


her before 


most succe 
her success in the Festival last October, and has 


four more weeks before she goes home to rest; 


she will then prepare herself for her regular Chautauqua 
work. She had to refuse an offer to sing “The Messiah 
n New York in May, owing to her being far West at that 
time 

Choir Notes, 

A. Y. Cornell, formerly of the Tremont M, E. Church 
has been chosen organist-director of Calvary M. E. Church 
129th street and Seventh avenue He will have a solo quar 
tet and chorus 

Mr. Sears, pianist and organist, succeeds Mr. Cornell at 
Tremont M. E. Church 

W. O. Wilkinson is to be the new organist of the Tomp 

ns Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn 

Miss Olsen is the new alto, same church 

Madame Marie Lancaster was selected from among 150 
applicants as soprano of St. James’ M. E. Church, Brook 
lyn. She studied with Parson Price 

Wanted, 

Organist for Mount Morris Baptist Church 

Entire quartet for the Sixth Avenue Baptist Church 
Brooklyn 

Soprano (modest position), in Jersey City; see C. H 
Clark, Third National Bank, Jersey City 


Bass for St Church, Yonkers 


John’s P. E 
Bass for Christ Church, Brooklyn 


Bass for Dutch Reformed Church, 


Brooklyn 
] 


It is again stated that the only way to get a position is to 


hustle at once; personal application goes much further than 
letters—and particularly it is of no use to write to 
F. W. Riesperc 


Miss Weber’s New York Debut. 


Miss Henriette Weber the pianist Mme. Elizabeth 
Bruce-Wigstrém, mezzo-soprano, and Richard Ridgely, bari 
tone, will appear at a musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
Tuesday evening, April 9 This: will be Miss Weber's 


first public appearance in New York 


> AMY ROBIE 


Solo Uiolinist. 


2000 /|\ceee 





INSTRUCTION. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
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CHICAGO, March 23, 1901. 


E return of the Chicago Orchestra, after a con- 
cert tour extending to Louisville, Ky; Dayton, 
Ohio, and Fort Wayne and Indianapolis, Ind., 
was a source of congratulation to those who at- 
tended the Friday rehearsal and Saturday even- 





ing concert of this week. 

The violin concerto by the Norwegian composer, Chris- 
tian Sinding, with which the first part of the program con- 
cluded, was a novelty. Emil Bare, the orchestra’s second 
concertmeister, gave this selection and also the encore 
which was asked for, in a manner which few violin artists 
ould excel. It was Addison who said: “Music is all we 
have of heaven on earth,” and I think Mr. Bare reached 
the hearts of his hearers in a different manner than the 
usual custom in playing—no tricks or gesticulations to 
catch the eye of the public, but a handling of the bow by 
an artist's hand, in a way which simply told the story in 
music’s words, whether the sentiment was pathetic or gay. 

The revival of Bach’s Second Suite in B minor, for 


string orchestra and flutes, gave great pleasure to those 
vho admire the works of this eminent master, who, even 
now, almost 200 years after his death, holds his place among 
the greatest writers of music the world has ever known. 
The second number brought out another great composer, 
César Franck 

Next week’s concert will open with the performance of a 
composition which has not occupied a place upon these 
programs for several years past—the overture to Spohr's 
opera, “Jessonda.” Franz Schubert’s Tenth (and last) 
Symphony, which concludes the first part of the program, 
has been performed five times already at the concerts of the 
Chicago Orchestra. 

Following the intermission there will be added interest 
given to a cluster of novelties—the hitherto unfamiliar Fan- 
tasia for organ, by Franz Liszt, arranged for orchestra and 
organ, by Hugo Kaun, of Milwaukee, who is already well 
known here through the performance of several interesting 
compositions at former concerts. The solo part in this 
number will be played by Wilhelm Middelschulte, the or- 
ganist of the orchestra 

The nineteenth concert has for program: 


Overture, Jessonda.. ee - Spohr 

Symphony No. 10, C major.... Schubert 

Fantasia for organ , ‘ , Liszt 
Orchestration by Hugo Kaun. 

Idyl, Evening vimpscaaesnah ee ee Fibich 

Capric« Espanol, op. 34 Rimsky-Korsakow 


®A® 


On March 28, in Recital Hall of the Auditorium Build- 
ing, there will be a program of original compositions by 
Robert Hood Bowers, given by William A. Willett and 
other members of the faculty 

Robert Hood Bowers is a pupil of the composer Fred- 
eric Grant Gleason. 

®©®A® 

\ dramatic and musical entertainment will be given for 

benefit of the National Emergency Hospital at the Ma- 


LOUDON G, CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK, 





ANNOUNCES 


sonic Roof Theatre, Saturday evening, March 30. The fol 
lowing program will be given: 
Piano soli 
Bohemian Dances...... ‘ seks wed beatedscackoencouiel Smetana 
Slepeska. 
Furiant. 
Clara Cermak. 
Recitation, Original Bits, from James Whitcomb Riley 
Mabel Lewis. 
Baritone soli 
Bedouin Love Song.. odae _ spices ... Chadwick 
O Pale, © Greed and. Wolpe nn nccsesecccccsvcoccess ccoahilin Cantor 
PY SR. .  ciadcnvcase+disasoceins Poniatowski 
Violin solo, Concerto in B minor.......... / ..Saint-Saéns 
Phillip A. Laffey. 
A Lesson in Acting. 

Miss Constance Belmar (leading lady)... -Olive Ralph 
William Holden (an old copyist)............... Henry Dickson 
Pismo O0le, FRRIRGR. ..vciccseccccéecccibuse EE teh -+ssee Smetana 
Clara Cermak. 

Contralto soli— 


Sunbeam’s Kiss..... scccecnes ev cccesrescces w+ +eee+.Gaynor 

A Song of Thawheiwing.c.ccsccccccceccecseess vinedasiecanieele 
Ooliata Zimmerman 

Violin solo, Hungarian Rhapsodies............... .. Hawser 


Phillip A. Laffey. 

Balitone soli— 
When EF Gone Upow the Biipicccceccsccsscicssses eee 
Hosamat ...... ooeeinniieee aa . Grainer 


Monologue, Rip Van Winkle... “e 
Henry Dickson. 
Contralto soli— 
When the Sparrows Build tes - ‘ Gabrie 
The Rosary.......... ae saben peluane tine Nevin 
Ooliata Zimmerman 
A Woman's Will. 
Lydia (the wife)....... P nebed Florence Colman 


Horace (the husband) ...Lawrence Dunbar 


®A® 


Miss Estelle Rose sails April 7 for Europe, where she 
contemplates spending the summer in study and travel, in 
cluding London, Berlin and Munich, returning by Septem 
ber I, in order to resume teaching and fulfill her concert en- 
gagements. 

®©®A® 


The officers of the Schumann Club are as follows: Di 
rector, Miss Emma E. Clark, 720 Fine Arts Building; as 
sistant director and chairman of program committee, Mrs. 
Marguerite R. Krosser; secretary, Miss Eva Hawthorne, 
and treasurer, Miss Clara Lillian Mooney. 

©A® 

In University Hall, Fine Arts Building, April 1, at 2:30 
o'clock, the third Spiering violin recital occurs. In the 
Assembly Room of Fine Arts Building the fifth and last 
Spry lecture-recital will be given Saturday morning, April 
13. The second orchestral concert of the Spiering Quartet 
will be held in University Hall, Fine Arts Building, 


Wednesday evening, April 17. 
®A® 


The Joseph Vilim Orchestral Club gave a _ concert 
Wednesday evening, March 27, at Libuse Hall. The or- 
chestral club was assisted by Miss Estelle Solon, soprano; 


CODOWSK 








American Tour, 


Beginning February 3. 
"Ending May 15. 
European Tour, October, 1901, 


“‘Godowsky has gained the public and will always hold it.”"—Berlia 


Lokal Anzeiger, January 17, 1901. 


“ Leopold Godowsky is a man of the most astonishing and incredible 


technic.””— Musik und Theaterwelt, December 13. 1900. 


* Coteueey dumbfounded the audience with his fabulous technic.” 
—Fran 


furter Zeitung, December 21, 1900. 


Miss Elsberth Korrer, mezzo-soprano; Lawrence Chenault, 
tenor. 


©A® 


A grand musical, dramatic and spectacular entertainment 
for the benefit of St. Anthony’s Hospital will be given in 
the Auditorium Thursday evening, April 11. The foremost 
public spirited and charitably disposed people of Chicago 
are interested in the success of this entertainment. Nu- 
merous boxes have already been disposed of, among the 
holders of which may be mentioned Mrs. Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler and Mrs. P. D. Armour.. Madame Petrelli has 
entire charge of the music, and Miss Lizzie Leaton has the 
direction of the spectacular work. Madame Weklanberg 
von Petrelli is a descendant of the same family as the 
Prince Consort of Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 

®AaA® 

Miss Hazel Harrison, a young negress, and a very tal- 
ented student of Victor Heinze, will give in University 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, Tuesday evening, April 2, a pro- 
gram of the following compositions: 


Sonate, op. 31, No, 3........ : Beethoven 

Studies, op. 25, Nos. 11 and 12 Chopin 

Concerto, A minor....... , . .... Grieg 

Prelude and Fugue in F sharp major Sach 

Rhapsodie No, 2 ° -Liszt 

Concerto in E flat major ; Seethoven 
G®A® 


Those who attended the Apollo Club’s annual perform- 
ance of “The Messiah,” given in the Auditorium Decem- 
ber 20, will remember the beautiful voice of the young 
tenor soloist, Charles Humphries, of St. Louis The 
sad news of his death by suicide, in his studio at St. Louis, 
March 20, will sadden the hearts of those who appreciated 
his beautiful voice and manner of singing the tenor work 
of “The Messiah.” Mr. Humphries seemed to be the tenor 
oratorio singer of the future, having a truly artistic nature 
and voice; with these qualities one is certain to find an 
extremely sensitive nature, and one that disappointment or 
rebuff hurts deeply. The musical associates of Mr 
Humphries say his health has been failing for the past 
few months, and with the decline of his health came a de 
cline of his voice. 

®A® 

Another sad case is that of the little violinist, May Com- 
stock, whose home was at Benton Harbor Miss Com 
stock was considered one of the brightest pupils at the 
American Conservatory of Music With an unusually 
sensitive disposition the young girl of sixteen years, fear- 
ful that her father would not forgive her for incurring a 
trifling debt beyond her simple allowance, and that it would 
result in her being taken from her beloved violin studies 
because her progress had not been as satisfactory as he 
had hoped for—no kind friend being near at the moment 
to encourage and explain—the poor excited mind felt that 
the world was too hard and to drown and leave all behind 


was the only way 
©®A® 
The organist at the First Presbyterian Church, Francis 
Moore, is making a two weeks’ tour, which will include 
two recitals in Indiana and five in Pennsylvania Mr 
Moore expects to return to Chicago and assume his duties 


as organist by the last of March. 
Oa ® 


March 22 Walter Keller gave the introductory recital on 
the new pipe organ in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Streator, Ill. Previous to this Mr. Keller gave the dedi- 
cation of the new pipe organ in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Carroll, Ill 

©®ao® 


A report is in circulation that Dr. Ziegfeld, of the 
Chicago Musical College, while in Europe—combined 
with other musical affairs—is in search of an orchestral 
director. An orchestral organization equally as good as 
the Chicago Orchestra will not be so difficult to find in 
Germany—the country of all Europe for instrumental 
music. 


©®Aao® 


In Assembly Room, Fine Arts Bulding, Saturday, March 
23, at 11 o'clock, the Spiering Violin School gave their-usual 








“On this side of the water he is as by no living pianist.”— 
Kolnische Zeitung, December 30, 1900. 


“In the Polish-American Godowsky there is a soft touch of delicate 
feeling, an inimitable grace and mastery.’’— Kleine Journal 
January 9, 1901. 

Steinway Fiano Used. 
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pupils’ recital. The judiciously selected program con- 
tained: 


formance in this city cf the Spiering Orchestra. The 
quartet under Theodore Spiering’s direction is a well- 


cital of the works of American composers some time during 


the spring. Although only recently returned from Eu 











Allegro from Concerto 23....--+++-+++sseeereeeererererceeeees ..-Viotti_ known organization, but Mr. Spiering’s ability as an rope we hear of his singing March 27 at the residence of 
ment a ae ae Box rep Sue Corelli orchestral conductor was a matter that Milwaukee's Miss Birkhaff, whose father, it will ted rege y is 
en in Largo. Allegro. musical public had not until last evening an opportunity Consul for the Netherlands ; at Mrs Custer’s, 3928 Grand 
-most Miss Cora Hudson of judging. He proved himself a very able leader. The Boulevard, and at Mrs. Stecker’s, who is well known in 
icago Minuetto een ig pak .-Mozart orchestra im the main did excellent work. It was little musical circles. At each of these entertainments selec- 
Nu- lagttied ae . c ae s — short of remarkable the effect that was produced in the tions from the composers Mac Dowell, Foote, Bullard and 
g the . Miss Ruth Shaw-Kennedy ‘ ‘Tannhauser’ number with the small body of strings. Hawley were given and also from Brahms Mr Warren 
loom- PRMRIEES nc. crnsveccncsscncosssoncevecccnsccoseessocecossucosepens sitt Mr. Roehrborn, a member of the Spiering Quartet, and seems to be especially fond of the works of American 
lli has steal t Sater memherobens .Sitt Wilfred Woollett, of the Thomas Orchestra, were at the composers, as will be readily seen from the selections 
as the w oe Master Robert Crane first violin stands. Herman Diestel, ‘cellist, and his given. 
iegenlied, for ‘cello............ teeeeeeees Striegel ' h = aiatialin r of ten nat was at Gh ©®A® 
nberg Master Howard Goodsmith yrother, a violinist who, if we mista , wa 
is the NE o.oo ch ubiand deepened Bey dogo aaameond Bohm time a member of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Bos- The thirty-seventh convocation of the University of 
Miss Ella Stedma i ton, are also members of this orchestra. The Schumann Chicago, held in Studebaker Hall. Fine Arts Building, the 
BORGES 20. -e fag elgg ee pr isi Smonet! Concerto, which followed the ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, of afternoon of March 19, had the following selections, under 
Re... senpiadhdee : = ~ Schubert, introduced Miss Della Thal, a young lady who the direction of Glenn Moody Hobbs, given by the Uni 
y tal- Tanzstueck ............- Sad : ; .....Sitt was born in this city, but at present a resident of Chicago versity of Chicago Military Band: 
ersity ‘ ' Master Paul Tarnoski. She is a pupil of Madame Zeisler and Leschetizky. She March, St. John’s Commandery Basser 
’ pro- Ce, fer UE... Casi Knittel woatee 5, young, prepossessing in appearance, graceful in man- Selection, The Serenade Herbert 
BamenGe® cesccvcccccccsgeseccoess , , Wieniawski €F, and is not wanting in cither intelligence of &- oo me oe n —r 
siti Miss Roberta Hudson dividuality. Miss Thal was received with cordiality by a wer r-apsnaeee-t — ieecetaliiead 
Chopin The pupils of the Spiering Violin School demonstrated somewhat critical audience. The concerto is a ‘piece’ Oare 
Grieg by the manner of execution and interpretation that they calculated to test a pianist’s powers, but the young lady's = 
ore have had artistic schooling and thorough, painstaking Power, sympathetic style, and her taste and clearness in The Calumet Club deserve special notice for the de 
thoven drill in technic. phrasing, were clearly revealed. It would not be fair to |ightful musical entertainments which they have given this 
The Romburg “Concertino” (for ‘cello) and the Titicise her from the standard of a great artist, but with winter. the one of March 21 exceeding all others 
Wieniawski “Legende” deserve special mention as good hard work she bids fair to become one. One could see ©a® 
form- work done by advanced pupils. Master Howard Good- that when, during a momentary lapse of memory in the 
cem- smith distinguished himself as a clever little musician by !ast movement, Mr. Spiering offered her the score. With The 1 o'clock lecture of March 30, of the Chicago Musi 
oung his execution of Striegel’s “Wiegenlied” (for ’cello), in- clean grit she refused it, picked up the perplexing phrase .,) College, given by Felix Borowski, will have for sub 
The terpreting this in a wonderfully intelligent manner for a and went on, the orchestra, under the skillful control of «46+ “Schubert and Some Contemporaries.’ 
ouis, boy nine years old. Miss Hudson and Master Bramhall the conductor, following at a point where it was most In the recital hall of the college, the evening of April 
iated are pupils of Otto Roehrborn, and Carl Knittel and Master (lifficult to do so. During the short lull between the 25, there will be given a musical by the well-known pian 
work Howard Goodsmith are studying with William Diestel. two movements & procession of floral beauties went over ists, Hans von Schiller and Rudolph Ganz. The program 
tenor ©ae = aoe At the close of the concerto the pianist Will consist entire of compositions for two pianos. At this 
ature was recalled a number of times, her hearers being -.-jta) college pupils will be furnished with exchange tick 
‘dan Thursday evening, March 28, in University Hall, Fine nanimous in their expression of approval. In the solo ets. 
nt or Arts Building, a recital will be given by W. C. E. See- numbers, in the second part of the program, she acquitted ©®AaA® 
Mr boeck, assisted by Mrs. Chas. Trego and Otto Roehr- herself most creditably, particularly in the Chaminade and ; 2 
past born, violinist, and Herman Diestel, ’cellist, of the Spiering Strauss-Tausig numbers. In response to an encore she A musicale was given by the Woodlawn Park Club the 
a de- Quartet. This is the program: played a Nocturne—Chopin.” evening of March 21 ©a& 
Sonata, op. 6, for ‘cello and piano Strauss 
' Mr. Seeboeck and Mr. Diestel. G@ao® Miss Beresford Joy and Miss Pearne, at home to their 
Com- nace te A new organization is the Mendelssohn Trio. The friends Seturday ae > er re Oe Ces 
Com- Prelude, C sharp minor -Rachmaninoff musicians are Agnes Pringle, violin; Mary Elizabeth studio in Fine Arts Building, have music from 3 to § 
t the os goa Per rmrie Pickens, ‘cello, and Luella Clark Emery, piano. These @Aaod 
ually ay eeroaer" lady artists contemplated accepting engagements only in The following are engagements recently filled and 
fear- Chanson de I’ Almee : ..Delibes the city, but, having obtained a reputation abroad, have }.okeq by William A. Willett; Mme Weilen Musicale at 
ng a ae fa Se sae y dgremn . Wassall several Chautauqua engagements for the coming summet Rentfost, March 11: Roger’s Park. Mrs. Chas. Piek’s 
rould Sarabande and Minuet, from Suite en Style Antique Rubinstein seeeenean “ musicale, 14; Mrs. English, Hotel Virginia (with Gautier) 
re —— in B flat . Seeboeck Qs 17; recital of R. H. Brown's compositions at Auditorium 
s he ainbow . Seeboec — 
ment March Winds oie Under the direction of Mrs. Regina Watson’s School ~~’ Masonic Temple charity concert, 30 
that aidelns Mr. Seeboeck perm... Piano the following piago recital was given March 23, Gao 
-hind Good Morning Gries at 297 East Indiana street, by Miss Edith Baxter, who had Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dickson gave an entertainment in 
RII iitcds vocdcaveiessineasinl Grieg the assistance of Miss Margaret Easter: q Recital Hall of the Auditorium Building Thursday evening 
Mrs. Trego. Faschingsschwank Schumann last : 
Trio, D minor, for piano, violin and ‘cello ...Schumann Frihlingsregen Brueckler : 
ancis Mr. Roehrborn, Mr. Diestel and Mr. Seeboeck Sehnsucht Brueckler eae 
lude Serine Seng > Reyes ee — Mrs. Theodore Worcester, pianist, has been filling re 
Mr. Overture, Oberon. --Weber Gondoliere Moszkowski cCital engagements throughout the principal cities of IlInois 
uties pti toga eg —" me cave Romancero Scharwenka and meeting with the most flattering success. Under the 
Marche Heroique. i Saint-Saéns we ashe a Are Watchful ace auspices of the Woman's Club, of Aurora, Ill., March 26, 
Entr’acte, Rosamunde Schuman nds Statins Sincion Mrs. Worcester will give a Russian program composed of 
Piano solos— An Arabian Night (Serenade) Watson selections from the following composers: Liadoff, Stcher 
il on a Without Words, No. 22, F major.. --Mendelssohn | ¢ Trille Schulhoff batcheff, Glinka, Balakireff and Glazounow. This annual 
Scherzo in C major, Etude de Concert Chaminade : ' 
irch, Lideaineun it tet culled... tie menage ‘Liszt entertainment of the Aurora Woman’s Club is always a 
ledi- Waltz Caprice.. sounsee eae . Strauss-Tausig mona ge gly me musical event of importance 
‘opal f _ QMan lebt nur einmal.) a . a Mrs. Worcester was with Godowsky for several years 
"AI Babet Theatre ‘Milwaukoc, ‘March’ 'ig, Theodore eae and is highly recommended by him as a concert player 
Spiering, director, and a Chicago orchestra of forty well The Chicago Auditorium Conservatory should be con eae 
the selected musicians, assisted by Miss Della Thal, pianist, gratulated upon having secured Frederick Warren as one Director Thomas Preston Brooke has recently composed 
ined gave to a crowded house the foregoing entertaining pro- of the faculty of the vocal department of that school. Mr. a “Buffalo March” and dedicated it to the Pan-American 
stral gram. In regard to the performance, one cannot do better Warren is well known in Chicago socially, but for some Exposition. It is a two-step, and from what we have heard 
d as than quote from the Milwaukee critics: time has been in Europe making a study of German lieder of the manuscript it is original and melodiously harmonic 
d in “One of the noteworthy and, on the whole, most in- and especially English oratorio and ballads with William throughout, especially the Trio; but it will need the 
ntal teresting concerts ever given here was the initial per- Shakespeare of London. He contemplates giving a re- master hand with the baton and the Chicago Marine Band 
‘ FR ANK CHESIRE NIX Distinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include : 
arch N HELEN CULVER, Oratorio, LORRAINE De L’ARCHET, 
oun The Great Contralto. ra, The Brilliant Violiniste. Concerts, 
CONCERT DIRECTION JUSTIN THATCHER Rectal’ $ HATTE BARTON KERLIN Musicals 
° Recital. . usicales 
The Incomparable Tenor. Concert Pianiste. 
724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. THE CHICAGO CONCERT CLUB—AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE—EXTENDED TOUR SEASON 1900-1901. 
FIRST AMERICAN 'TOUR, MARCH and APRIL, 1901. 
= C1pSsic linarmonie Urehestra. 
ica . 
cate Direction: NORMA KNUPFEL, HERR HANS WINDERSTEIN, Conductor. 
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to give an interpretation which fully does the composition 
justice. 
©®A® 

A matinee was given by the pupils of the School of 
Acting of the Chicago Musical College, in Recital Hall of 
the College Building, Saturday, March 3, with the follow- 
ing program: 

THE FLYING WEDGE. 
A football farce by Grace Livingston Furniss. 


Tom Hurburt (captain of Yale football team)......... Horace Phillips 
Percy Suydam (leie friemd)...cccccccccesscececccsocvecense George Leach 
Miss Cornelia Suydam (a chrysanthemum bud).. Miss Elizabeth Truax 
Nellie Suydam (her niece).........ssccsccseceeees Miss Ora Robertson 
Kate Chester (Nellie’s chum)............+++++++++++»Miss Alice Dovey 
Mary Scribmer.....ccccccccscccccccccccscocccccccces Miss Nannie Walsh 
Wire, PWR e oe acacdavcvsonsesqvendsodesestucesbens Miss Elsie Dietsch 
Scene—Tom’'s rooms in the Manhattan. 


Under the direction of Edwin Nalod. 


THE BARRISTER. 
comedy in three acts by J. 
G. Manville Fenn. 
Ge Buswiater). cccocccvosceccscecss Clement R. Kirby 
Walter Padget 


A farce H. Darnley and 
Arthur Maxwell 
Capt. Arthur Walker (engaged to Ellen Fayre)...... 
Major Dayton (father of Mrs. Lucy Maxwell)....... William Everson 
Jack Rodderick (engaged to Kitty Drayton)........ Eugene Stockdale 
Mr. Jenkins (the barrister’s clerk)..... .Wayne Carlock 
Crisp Re aye eae aN Oe Meee eT Arthur Richter 
eee Fred Briggs 
Tom Price of Capt. Walker’s house)..Chester Amberg 
Mrs. Lucy barrister’s wife)...Miss Lydia Winterhalter 
Kitty (Major Drayton's daughter)............++.- Miss Christine Dyer 
Miss Ellen Arthur Walker). 
Miss Katharine Follitt 
Nee Miss Margaret Huddleston 
Major Drayton) osnens Miss Helen O’ Rourke 
Arthur Walker's House, 
Act 2.—Coffee Room, Sandbank Hotel, Brighton, Next 
Act 3.—Same as Act 1, Next Day of Trial. 
During the afternoon the orchestra of the college, with 
S. E. Jacobson as director, played the following numbers: 


(a detective).. 
Waiter (at Sandbank 
(left in charge 
Maxwell (the 


Taylor (engaged to Capt. 


Jane (Tom Price's wife) 


Miss Foster (engaged to 
Act 1.—Room in Capt. London. 
Day. 


Morning, 


Overture, “Titus,” Mozart; “Chant Sans Paroles,” Tschai- 
kowsky; gavotte from “Mignon,” Ambroise Thomas; Min- 
uet, Haydn. 
A Morris Pupil Recital. 

- | ’ HE recital given by Mrs. F. M. Pike, a pupil of Lu- 

cille Smith Morris, on last Friday, proved to be an 
interesting affair. Mrs. Pike is a promising player, whose 
strongest point is her technic. This was noticeable in 


Con- 
She was 


Rheinberger’s Ballade, op. 7, No. 1, and Lavalle’s 


both of which she played very well. 


Miss H 


has a well placed voice of unusual range 


cert Etude, 


assisted by S. Merriam, a young contralto, who 
and sweetness. 


The program was as follows: 





FE RE EE OR PE NEE A ee Sy ae OEE Bach 
Spinning Song ineiesdhesvarebemvetsusesatendesmann Raft 
Mrs. Pike 
Rite. TROD incsccaventsnveencescupdcdubenestoscecetnnun Schumann 
Ich Wand’re Nicht ‘ snaveanepasnddbetonhenpendenie Schumann 
Miss Merriam 
Melodie, op. 8, No. 3 EPs: a ey ee .. Paderewskie 
Humoresken, op. 6, No. 3.. .. Grieg 
Waltz, op. 18, No, 4 tvcidvtsueumbata ..J. Arthur Demuth 
Mrs. Pike 
Ashes of Roses. Mary Knight Wood 
Daisies ‘ pliedailsats dilintae staid C. B, Hawley 
Miss Merriam 
Ballade, op. 7, No. 1 ‘ és .. Rheinberger 
Pomerel Biase of © WAR. ce csscccsccccevcccscoseccecees Gounod 
PE FP ibacevcvvstsartmecechotacnsnseotasracktsesseeeestnpenebn Nevin 
Cometet > WG. ii ccndvesccvesedocnenvctssdebccdisccnsestescsenesms Lavalle 


Mon, Pike 
Victor Benham. 


Victor Benham gave the tenth of his recitals on Friday 


evening of last week, when he played twelve etudes and 
twelve preludes by Chopin; the ‘Hungarian Fantaisie,” F 
minor Etude, “Au Bord d’une Source,” “Le Rossignol,” 


“Erl King,” 
The next recital on March 29 will be devoted to Chopin 
op. 35, &ec 


“Spinning Song” and “Liebestod,” and Liszt. 


and include the sonata, ballades, 


London Address: 





American Address: 


MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork Se, London, W 


MR. “i: WHITNEY TEW. 


In America October, November and December, 1901. 
Care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 


American School of Opera. 
N Saturday last the students of the American School 
of Opera gave “Mikado” at Berkeley Lyceum, with 
the following cast: 





BETES GE FURR s desc ccc ccccccsvcscccsesececoveccs Matthew S. Holmes 
FRR OR, BD GER dcce cece ciccediccsccccccsveveescesbes Iver Anderson 
Ko Ko, Lord High Executioner..............+++++ Andreas Schneider 
Pooh Bah, Lord High Everything Else............ Allen C. Hinckley 
Pish Tush, a Noble Lord. .......ccscccccscccocccveces Elbert E. Johnson 
FE Wee ccccssccvccses- Three Sisters, -Miss Katherine Colvin 
gg ee Wards of }...... Miss Ruth Peebles 
ON Tedticcvesceevccssies Ko Ke, « B sevceee Miss Ella Devine 
I on ce digdbedescsdyeccceciserispncsenesssueseneeueeee Ee mee 

The performance was by far the best yet given. Much 


of the nervousnesss and stage fright so painfully apparent 
in the earlier performances have worn off, and both the 
singing and the acting have improved wonderfully, The in- 
dividual hit of the night was made by James J. Connors, 
umbrella bearer to the Mikado. Mr. Connors’ part was a 
silent one, but his antics were so irresistibly funny that it 
is evident that he is a born comedian. 

Miss Katherine Colvin 
singing earned her Miss Helen Kerr's 
voice was at times forced and unmusical. Iver Anderson’s 
though small, is smooth in quality and pleasing to 
the ear. Andreas Schneider sang as well as he usually does, 
but by his German dialect and slovenly use of English he 
almost transformed Ko Ko into a Dutch comedian. Elbert 
E. Johnson was satisfactory as Pish Tush, as was Matthew 
S. Holmes as the Mikado. 


scored Yum Yum, and her 


as 


several encores. 


voice, 


S. C. Bennett conducted. 
Arthur Friedheim’s Recital, 
RTHUR FRIEDHEIM, the pianist, will give this 
program at his recital in Mendelssohn Hall on 
Wednesday evening, April 3: 
Op. 120 (thirty-three variations on a waltz by Diabelli)....Beethoven 


Perpetual Motion sentiene’ 
Song Without Words in F.. 


jegdvend Mendelssohn 


Preludes im C, G and Bice cccccccocscvesccccesevssooses ovvessens Chopin 
Etudes in A flat (No. 3 of trois nouvelles etudes) and in G 
sharp minor saneueandeeses bes Chopin 
Etude in C major ‘ pacbhpedevenpepeeeteube Rubinstein 
(Known as Etude on Wrong Notes.) 
Sonata in B minor....... Liszt 
Etude, Will-o’-the-Wisp..... Liszt 


Six Paganini Caprices 
Tremolo. 
Humoresque. 


La 
Arpeggio. 


Campanella 


Elfenjagd. 


Theme and Variations, 


Dorothy Harvey in Montreal. 


pera HARVEY, the gifted soprano, made a very 


successful appearance March 19 in the Montreal Art 


Gallery, the occasion being Miss Abbott’s concert under 
the immediate patronage of the Governor General and 
Lady Minto. Enthusiastic accounts were printed as fol- 
lows: 

Mme. Dorothy Harvey was the singing soloist of the evening, and 
rendered three numbers with great dramatic force. She has a so 
prano voice, pure, sweet and flexible, and plenty of tone and ex- 
pression. Her higher notes are her best, and in the dramatic pas- 


while the quieter selections were ren 
first gave 


was refused 


sages rang out clear and true, 


artistically. Madame Harvey 


and 
“Chére Nuit, 


dered most beautifully 


Bachelet’s aria, for which an encore 


and then Roger's “At Parting”; an old French melody, “Ni Jamais, 
ni Toujours,”” and Chadwick's “The Danza.” She was enthusiasti 
cally recalled, and sang Allitsen’s “Since We Parted” with great 
spirit. Her last number was “Elsa's Traum,” from Wagner's “Lo 
hengrin,”” which gave ample play for her splendid voice and great 
dramatic powers, while her encore, Liza Lehmann’s “You and I,” 


was sung with a dainty archness and delicacy that fairly captivated 





the vast audience. In addition to her luscious voice Madame Har 
ey is a strikingly beautiful woman, of magnificent stage presence 
and fascinating manner. She will undoubtedly be heard in grand 
“ ” 
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opera before very long, for she has every necessary quality to make 
a great artiste.—Montreal Gazette. 





Mrs. 
sympathetic soprano voice of great power. 
satisfactory 


Harvey, who is already famous for her beauty, has a rich, 
It was her first appear- 
to the and very 
numbers, above all, 
and dra- 
“Chére 
rendered 


Leh- 


large 
but, 


and was thoroughly 
She 


ance here, 


fashionable audience. sang several 


those which will long be remembered were her beautiful 


“Elsa’s Traum,” from “Lohengrin”; 


the 


matic interpretation of 
Nuit,” Bachelet, 
“Ni ni Toujours,” 
mann’s “You ." 

Mrs. Harvey’s future engagements include a concert at 
Carnegie Hall April 7, Mantelli, 
Heink, Campanari, Fritz Kreisler and Jean Gerardy will 
take part in the program, and the Ottawa (Canada) Or- 
chestra Society’s concert on April 18 


by and dainty, charming way she 


an old French melody, and Liza 


Montreal Star 


Jamais, 
and 


on when Schumann- 





Riesberg for Pan-American. 
W. RIESBERG has been engaged for 


F, organ recitals to be the 


now building for the Pan-American Exposit 


a series of 
on big new organ 
These re 


citals will occur in July and will present varied and inter- 


given 
ion 


esting programs 


Simon Fleischmann, chairman of this committee, writes 


Mr. Riesberg as follows: 
BUFFALO, N. Y., March 20, 1901 
F. W. Riesberg: 
DEAR Sir: I have your favor of the roth inst., accept- 


ing my proposition to give a series of organ recitals at the 


Pan-American Exposition, and we will regard the con 


tract between us closed, according to the terms of our cor- 
respondence. I have also received your photograph and 


sketch. 


tention to this matter, 


Thanking you for your prompt and courteous at- 
and wishing you great success in 
your recitals, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
SIMON F LEISCH MANN 


s. C. ‘Bennett’ s Pupils. 
VERNON STILES, 
7 Frederick Collins, 
have arranged for vocal instruct 


“Bostonians” 
members of 
ion with Mr 


tenor of the 


basso, and other 


this company, 


Bennett when the opera season closes 
Mr. Bennett has had so many applications for lessons 
from singers who are engaged in professional work that 


he has decided to remain in New York during the summer 


months and continue to teach at his studio in Carnegie 


Hall. 


Southern Music Teachers’ Convention. 


HATTANOOGA, Tenn., will entertain the South 
ern Music Teachers’ Association at its second annual 
convention next June. Dr. R. H. Peters, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., president of the S. M. T. A., has appointed the fol 
lowing local committee: Albert H. Morehead (chairman) 
Miss Bianca Noa, Frank H. Ormsby, L. A. Warner and 
Capt. B. L Goulding. 
Fritz Kreisler Engaged. 
HE Syracuse (N. Y.) Musical Festival Association has 
engaged Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, for the festival 
to be held on April 22, 23 and 24 
Kreisler Plays for a Worthy Charity. 
RITZ KREISLER, the Austrian violinist, was the star 


performer last Sunday night at the concert given at 


the Casino for the benefit of the Hebrew Infant Asylum 
The sum of $2,500 was realized by the benefit. 
Severn-Walker Concert. 
The Severn Trio, assisted by Francis Walker, baritone, 
gave a concert last evening (Tuesday) in the ball room 
of the Hotel Majestic Review next week 
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; H to its utmost, with an audience that seemed composed wholly of 

What Kreisler Has Done in Boston. cuississ: 
The Bruch G minor Concerto came first on the program. The 
- ‘ 1 red € ter { ull t } 
ia E has given six violin recitals (a record that will live opening phrases showed that Mr. Kreisler entered fully into the 

spirit of the work. 

for many years to come), and played with the Bos- All difficulties of execution seemed to vanish at his bidding, and 
ton Symphony Orchestra. In his recitals he never once the broad, full tone that he drew from the instrument carried all 
last its hearers with it. The listener was swept along by the power and 
spirit with which the soloist rendered the composer's thoughts, and 
4 . . hardly paused to notice the brilliant double stopping the superb E 
people were turned away for want of room. At his last string work, or the expressive vibrato. The adagio, too, was a 
recital on Saturday afternoon, March 16, the seats were thing of beauty, if not a joy forever. Its melodious themes were 
played with a veritable “singing tone,” and the tender pianissimo 


repeated a number from his previous recitals. The 
four of his six recitals he played to crowded houses, and 


all sold three days previous, and several hundred were 


turned away on the day of the concert. This concert was cadence was given with exquisite purity The allegr yrought wed 
2 ¥ " bravura work, done with the most captivating enthusiasm, and ap- 
also mentioned by the critics as being “the event of the parently without the slightest effort 
season.” Here is what the critics had to say of it Tartim’s “Trille du Diable,” scored for strings and orchestr 
Fritz Kreisler gave his last recital yesterday afternoon in Chick- Mr. Kreisler, began innocently enoug! The « ne seemed willing 
ering Hall, which was crowded. Many stood and many 1 © were to compromise matters with a melodious cantilena, but he soon 





rned awa) waxed wroth and began to place difficulties in the path. 
Mr. Kreisler may well plume himself on his success in this city, runs and staccato passages begat 


especially when he knows that this success is the just appreciation § sorts cropped up with alarming frequency 


t appear, embellishments fa 


and finally the soloist 


of his great talent. The concert yesterday was one of unusual bril- was obliged to run the gauntlet of double trills and octave passages 
liance Mr. Kreisler displayed fully the technical mastery, the ten with harmonics thrown in \ these Mr. Kreisler gave with as 
derness and the virility of his artistic nature, the individual charm much skill as if he were used to doing that s f thing merely t 


that have drawn toward him the music lovers of this city, as Hunold kill time. 
An air by Goldmark proved to be grateful an refreshing; a Ber 
} ] 


Singuf cast his spell over the women and children of Hameln. His 













































art has been analyzed in these columns to such an extent that fur- ceuse by Mrs. Townsend, played con yrdir excessive we 
ther detailed criticism would be impertinent and tiresome It may and melodious, and a Wieniawski Polonaise aff j e ru : 
be remarked, however, that Mr, Kreisler is singularly fortunate in passages in double harmonics that were astounding The audience 
his ability t scriminate between that music in a concerto which then insisted on two encores, w e the crit wer i mm seare ta 
only amiable padding and music that should call out all his sym- new set of superlative adjectives Arthur Elsor n Advertiser 
pathy or power in interpretatior Now there are violinists who do — 
not make such contrasts, and they forget that there may be a mon- Fritz Kreisler, the eminent nist, gave a reciti h ng 
otony of beauty or of dramatic strength Hall on Saturd afternoon, assisted by Mr. Kneisel a ree 
Mr. Kneisel join his friend and colleague in generous rivalry in body of st g players from the Symphony Orchestra, M F r 
performance of Bach’s Concerto in D minor, which was accom- Pierron-Hartmann and J. W e Goodrict 
panied by string players of the Symphony Orchestra. The perform There was a ver large € present, ar e fille 
ance was one long to be remembered The two violins were as two joy of ig tw ir t once, besides a formidable se 
ces of different character, yet each was al; the art of tion of a great or It proved, t that Mr. Kreisler 
each player was indisputable; there was n slavis mitation but a popu success r “ s art ct mphs; these i 
there was an artistic rivalry that redounded to the credit of each wnfortunately, do not ways go together 
and honored the composer Mr. Kre er's owr rrangement f The nist we n | best veir nd played like the master 
Tartini’s famous sonata was effective nd he played } par 1 tone, technic and « ng he is The Bruc Concer “ na 
perbly erfect exar e of what violin jf ng ght to be, while e pm 
The lience was in holiday mood. The violinists were recalled formance of the famous “Devil's Trill,” we d for organ a 
again and agair Philip Hale, in Jourr strings, was as startling as ever The Bact f A nstr 
— ents gave an excellent opportunity to study the varying styles of 
Kreisler and Kneise Yet there seemed to be no confi f natures 
Kreisler’s Fine Recital in Chickering Hall. and the whole thing went with the greatest elegance. It is no exag 
The recital given by Fritz Kreisler in Chickering Hall yesterday geration to say t t ne brief concerto wa erha the 
afternoon was rather the most noteworthy hamber concert f event of t nte \\ ] D. Ouir the 7 
present season, certainly none ave been more t y er e 
The hall w crowded t ts capacity by as fashionable and repr 
sentative a musical gathering as has ever been ght together or Chickering Hall- -Mr. Kreisler’s Recital. 
a similar occasion, and the applause was demonstratively ent! i Fritz Kreislet as ted y Mme Florence Pierron-Hartr 
A string orchestra composed of members of the Boston Syn 7 Franz Kneis« J. Wallace Goodrich and a string orchestr g 
Orchestra also contributed to the attractiveness of the progr te reestal in ¢ ckering Hal n Saturday afternoon 
Mr. Kreisler began s recital with a splendid performance f the ge ere am te be ‘vemaniered The erent vicllalet was 
Bruch G minor neg 2 a familiar work which has been played here grand fort Max Bruch’s G minor Concerto is unquestional 
by violinists oe a degrees of artistic ability, but never wit more Cavesable work ¢ the player Kreisler, excellently accompaniec 
satisfying results, Mr. Kreisler was apparently in better spirits than  , Mr. Goodrich. played it » wander e gave the work 
at any of his previous recitals here, and } playing was consequent om a oe meeremt showing ’ nishine nventiveness 
even more enjoyable than heretofore The character and enthusiasm the matter of phrasing, playing each theme different every time 
of the audience no doubt aided materia n stimulating m t : t was repeated. As in the Beethoven D major Concert , a 
best efforts too, applied principle that used to be rather a favorite with A 
: . apt 1 a pri that used 
Bach's concerto in D minor for tw ins and orchestral accor Rubinstein: beginning very calmly, almost inexpressively, as 
paniment was the most interesting feature of the program The ir ter would not melt in his mout! nd , ’ ns ‘ . 
terpretation of this admirable work was masterly; there was n erow sgreduails —— , : sletem wen 
flaw in the ensemble playing and the graduation of tone and ex san eer Miailaatele play Bee , od ( : , 
pression of sentiment were as near perféction as could be hoped for - st the fret five measures ke =e . , . a 
The work of Mr. Kreisler and Mr. Kneisel was itively br ar ieoalain ail cil ‘ 
particularly in the cadenza of the final movement, which they played The Bac! Pomemee { is violins , Me Kreisler and 
with astonishing rap oy Md absolute exactness The audience was sag ere imirably accompanied woten pen 
proud of Mr. Kneisel and right heartily did they give expression was worth taking a day’s journey + ons ae slow . . 
to their sentiments The ove y second movement, the larg wa as long been favorite here. but I « tt remember hearing the 
also exquisitely given and displayed the thorough excellence of the whole « er before A wonde com positior wing well nigt 
accompanying orchestra r i] chal ae e er ree ws Niede aun gasenees 
Tartini’s “The Devil's Tril probably as often played as any ne f ’ : e tw —_e eine on 6 an tows . 
ther composition written for violin, but yesterday was the first time alii fi 7 P st that { t 
2 i x e figura € chestra : airly take 
that ~ Kreisler’s egaee of this work for string orchestra and organ og your feet A finer performance ¢ i hard »¢ imagined, nor 
pe Pes given here aa Kre sles s og is _— effective could there have bee: re 6 rable condit . The ‘a auchos 
and of excellent musicianly quality, always in thoroug rood tast , 
andl Ghana bei oy ae came echaeae a * é “ tra was in exact balance with the s nstruments, and sounded su 
. a _ : . ou erbly in the smal! ha Ther e two s both impeccable 
tion to this number Mr. Kreisler played an air by Goldmark, a Ber : niet +} . ; salit 
olinists in the way, were s sharply contr d in individuality 





ceuse by Mrs. Townsend and a Polonaise by Wieniawski. Comment 





in the quality of tone they produced, in style 


1 ; 7 ] ; ] ‘ 

upon his performance would s mply mecessitate reiteration of the deal duet play ne Each one did his best to render Bach's phrases 

praises tor mastery of technic, grace ts expression and purity of n Bach’s way. but neither tried imitate the ther eacl ne t k 

tone that have been given him repeatedly in the past.-—-Globe the work from his own point of view. Of course there was perfect 
—_— accordance in the matter of tempo; that was imevitable But in a 


else there was a wondrous and enchanting vari A capital cadenz 


The Kreisler Recital. : 





by J. Hellmesberger was introduced in the last movement, produc 
The violin recital in Chickering Hall Saturday afternoon, with ng a most brilliant effect 
Fritz Kreisler as hero of the occasion, proved to be a veritable tri [he two concertos took up rather over an hour; so intense d 


umph for that matchless artist. The cz 


Three Songs. 


Words from - - - - 





acity of the hall was taxed been the enjoyment in listening to them that music-surfeited nature 
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“* Sada electrifies the public. Ysaye foretells a great future for her 






could take in no more The huge audience did not seem to think s 
though, for it stayed on; but I was fain to let enough be as gt 
as a feast and leave the ha Ww. i \ n Transcript 
Masterly Violin Playing. 
This was certainly a fine performance and attracted an aud 
that filled Chickering Hall to the doors. Mr. Kreisler was as 
by Mr. Kneisel and some twenty-five member { the Sympt y O 







chestra, who played the string orchestral accompaniments t the 
Bach and Tartini numbers, and finely did they perforn r task 
showing careful rehearsing and the excellent technic one aiw ex 
pects to hear from this well trained body of musician 





Mr. Kreisler played No, 1 Concerto, by Bruch, with a beautif 
























































sustained legato and an expressiveness which went to the r 
the hearer, and with a tone sé r aled The w ‘ 
lisplayed a perfection of v n playing 
e allegr was rendered wit R t das 1 energ 
spler accentuation that or 1 t n give nd whi 
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Sarah King Peck in Opera. 


ee ee e part of the First 
Rhine-daughter in Philadelphia and twice here, wit) 


the Grau Opera Company ~ st ymplimen 
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Carbone’s Removal. 


Signor A. Carbone announces ren a rom 144 


er course 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 


ALICE E. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 
7a Nanover Street, Regent Street, LONDON, Engtand, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World ! 
ADVICE GRATIS 











JOS. S$. BAERNSTEIN, 
BASSO. 






20 West 94th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Woman’s Musical Club is a successful society in 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Che Arion Musical Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., will hold 
a concert on April I! 

lhe Woman's Musical Club, of Wheeling, W. Va., gave 
a creditable recital on the evening of March 12. 

Mrs. Charles L. Hubbard entertained the Norwich 
(Conn.) Musical Club on Thursday afternoon, March 14 

“Cleveland Composers” were discussed by the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, of Bedford, Ohio, at a meeting on March 7 

\ singing society has just been organized in Toledo, 
Ohio, the officers including Ernest L. Brandt, president, 
and Miss Ruth Ligtiser, secretary. Charles H. Thomp 


son has been appointed director 

The first of a series of three concerts was given by the 
Choral Society. of Hudson, N. Y., on the evening of 
March 14, the performers including Thomas Impett, of 
Troy, and Mrs. May Lawrence, of Albany. 
Jn March 30, at the next meeting of the New York 
Woman’s Press Club, Mme. Evans von Klenner will con 


tribute songs by Bruno Oscar Klein, Nevin and other com 


posers Friedrich Voelker, violinist, also will assist 

\t the Tuesday Musical Club’s meeting in Orange, 
N. J., on March 12, a “Waltz Song” (with violin obligato), 
omposed by Clara A. Korn, constituted an attractive 


feature. Mrs. Korn also played two piano solos, *Rhein- 


gold Idyll,” Wagner-Fiqué, and Rubinstein’s ‘Mazurka 
Fantaisie.” 

Mrs. Frederick W. Greenleaf will represent the Verderg 
Music Club, of Augusta, Ga., at the biennial festival in 


Cleveland, and will play at a concert to be given by the Fed 
erated Clubs. Mrs. Greenleaf is the wife of Lieutenant 
Greenleaf, Uni 
best masters in Paris and London. She is a woman of bril 
] ] 


ted States Navy, and has studied under the 
int mental enaqowments 

On March 20, under the auspices of the Mimosa Musi- 

Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Walter A, Dolane, director 

of the organization, delivered a lecture on “Modern Mu- 


ind Modern Composers.” Illustrations were given by 
Julia Travers Coleman, contralto; Grace Harding Hall, 
soprano; Ruth E. Kingsland, violinist; Frederick E. Rey- 
nolds, tenor; Carl M. Heidig, cello, and a string quartet, 
under the direction of Mr. Heidig, with Nathan Harrison 
it the piano. 

Miss Margaret Goetz and Julian Pascal gave a morn- 
ng recital before the Barnard Club at Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday, March 14. Miss Goetz’s numbers were artis- 
tically arranged in groups of folksongs and ballads of 


lifferent nations, lyrics and art ballads and miscellaneous 
songs. She won enthusiastic applause for her artistic sing 


ing. Mr. Pascal played his Chopin selections with Cho- 
pinesque temperament and poetic feeling. He interpreted 
also an original nocturne, which is published by Ditson. 





A Powers Musicale. 


Complimentary to Miss Caroline Lewis Gordon. 


HOSE who were fortunate enough to be in at- 
tendance upon the complimentary musicale 
tendered Miss Caroline Lewis Gordon by Fran- 
cis Fischer Powers on Tuesday afternoon last 

in Carnegie Hall will ever recall the program given as a 

rarely beautiful one, even for Mr. Powers, who is as noted 








as a program maker as he is as artist and teacher. Not 
withstanding the great throng of people present; and ke 
discomforts attendant upon standing throughout a pro 
gram—which many did perforce—not one guest left unti! 
the iast note was sung; so sustained was the interest and 
enthusiasm throughout. 

Ot young Harry Briggs—who opened the programi—we 
kuow most favorably. Little more than a boy though lie js, 
his playing is ever a delight to the ear and the occzsion 
for weil merited applause. The singing of Mrs. Rollin 
Berden Low, who spent five years abroad under the best 
singing tasters, and is at present coaching English songs 
with Mr. Powers, bespoke the trained artist. Her diction 
was good, and this, added to her other gifts, made her 
numbers among the most enjoyable on the program. Mrs 
James Lawrence Blair, who followed, was given an ova- 
tion, and justly, for her singing of Papini’s “Morire” was 
of the wonderful kind. Possessed of a beautiful contralto 
voice, Mrs. Blair—after five years’ training with Mr. 
Powers—takes rank with the best contraltos in America. 
The violin obligato by Miss Geraldine Morgan was beau- 
tifully played and contributed not a little to the success 
achieved by Mrs. Blair. Miss Gordon—the daughter of 
General Gordon, the famous Confederate general—was next 
on the program, and her performances amazed her hearers 
because of the faithfulness with which she has copied the 
negro dialect and mannerisms. 

Miss Mary Lansing and Miss Daisy Palmiter, two of 
Mr. Powers’ brightest pupils, scored another of the many 
successes they have enjoyed lately and heard some flatter- 
ing remarks made by prominent musicians present. Dud- 
ley Buck, Jr., very kindly substituted for George Lenox, 
whe was too ill to appear, and sang in a musicianly manner 
the “Love Song” from Wagner’s “Walkiire.” William Nel- 
son Searles, Jr., possesses a bass voice of great beauty and 


thunderous depth, and his singing of Gounod’s “She Alone 
Clarmeth My Sadness” was a distinct feature -of the after- 
noon and a fitting close of a splendid program. Messrs. 
Kinney and Briggs accompanied with their usual skill. 
Among the invited guests were Mrs. Clarence Postley, Mrs. 
Edward Knox, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Miss Whitfield, 
Mrs. Henry Roso, Mrs. Frank Northrop, Mrs. Blood, Mrs. 
Albert Bierstadt and Miss Guernsey.. The program fol- 


lows: 

Pen: BF RI oso ctsikicoces cies Schumann 

NOU ccctvmnvedcccncecccocegnsns dies ; .+.+.. Chopin 

Spring Dawn Mazurka....... iis —— 
Harry Stewart Briggs 

| ES eee = Saint-Saéns 


La Feuille de Peuplier..... Saint-Saéns 


Be Gs ccc tknsede cates Saint-Saéns 
POTD Siw cdkctcdsddsaseussbbetensees<s es ; - Papini 
Mrs. James Lawrence Blair. 

Violin obligato by Miss Geraldine Morgan. 

Negro Folksong and Sketches from Plantation Life: 
Miss Caroline Lewis Gordon 
De Buryin’ o’ Brer Briscoe (A Sketch from Life) 
(Written by Miss Gordon.) 
Here’s er Young Lady Wants ter Ma’y. 
Georgia Buck. 
*Lizah Jane. 
O Chu’ch I Know Yer Gwine ter Miss Me. 
Mudder in de Grabeyard. 
Sinner, Don’ Let Dis Harves’ Pass. 
Aunt Adeline’s Journey (A True Story) 
(Written by Miss Gordon.) 
Jonah. 
Oh! She Do Lak’ She Want ter Go ter Heaben 
Mandy’s 'Sperience. 
Sa’d’dy Night. 
Li'l’ Boy, Li’l’ Boy 
Jack, You Dorg You 
Wie Melodien Zieht es Mir Brahm 
Immer Leiser Wird Mein Schlummer Brahms 
re sais Wagner 
Who'll Buy My Lavender.. Germer 
Miss Mary Lansing 


Love Song (Walkiire)... 7 Wagner 
Dudley Buck, Jr. 
Ou Va ha Jeune Indoue (Lakmé) Delibes 
Miss Daisy Palmiter 
She Alone Charmeth My Sadness (Reine de Saba) Gounod 
William Nelson Searles, Jr 
Accompanists, Horace H. Kinney and Harry Stewart Briggs 


Mrs. Katharine Fisk on Tour. 
RS. KATHARINE FISK left Sunday evening for 
a brief concert tour in Canada, where she will fill 
engagements in Ottawa and Hamilton. She will also sing 
at a musicale in Buffalo before returning to New York 
Shortly after Easter Mrs. Fisk will give a matinee song 
recital at Hotel Netherland, for which the program will 


include, it is promised, some very attractive novelties 


peti , ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN "USICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


LENA 
DORIA 
“ere coerce, WE VINE. 


Vocal Instruction. 


Sole Teacher of Blanche Duffield, Soprano Soloist with 
Sousa’s Band Seasons 1900 and 1901. 


136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 








PRESENTS 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


monet VOELKER 


The Distinguished Violinist, 
For a Short Eastern Tour, now booking. 








KATHRIN 


HILKE 


~SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 





44 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK. 


SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Studio: 7800 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 734 St.,. NEW YORK. 





Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 


1069 Boypleton St., Boston, Mass. 


London Organ School 


AND INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
22 Princes Street, Cavendish Sq., W., London, Eng. 
Established 1865. Principal: T. H. Yorke Trotter, M.A,, Mus,Doc.Oxon. 











At this co lege Private Less ns are given and classes held in all 
branches of Music, and in Elocution and Modern Languages. 

There is a competent staff of Professors for Piano, Singing, 
Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Harp, Guitar and 
all Wood and Brass Wind Instruments. _ 

A special feature is made of the training of Church and Concert 
Organists. The school has three 3-manual practice organs and a 
new grand concert organ. which has been recently completed by 
the Positive Organ Company on the Casson system, : 

The full Orchestra meets on Tuesday Evenings. The String 
Orchestra on Friday Afternoons. — Seap 

For p ospectus and full particulars apply to the office of this 
paper or to FRANCIS BURGESS, Secretary. 
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Church, 


AST Monday afternoon William C 
following program before a large 
“Old First” 


Prelude in B minor..... see J. S. Bach 
Rameau 


Carl presented the 
audience at his 


eightieth organ recital in the Church: 


Musette en Rondeau.. 

(Edited by Mr. Carl.) 
Gavotte (Twelfth Sonata) . Martini 
Allegro con Fuoco (Sonata VI.) Guilmant 
Vocal, aria from St. Mary Magdalen 


Mrs. Edith Harris Scott 
puntiapiods veceutedseuel De la Tombelle 


. Hofman 


Toccata in E minor s0eneceten 
Andante from Concertstick 
(Dedicated to Mr. Weiner.) 
Eugene Weiner 


Flute solo, 


Pastorale in F major.. .. Lemmens 

Fantaisie Dialoguée (new)..... 

Vocal, Life .. Blumenthal 
Mrs. Edith Harris Scott 

Duo, flute and organ, Largo, Xerxes (requested) Handel 


These representative numbers were well received, Mr. 


.. Boelmann 


Carl’s brilliant and musicianly playing arousing admira- 
tion. Notable features were the Martini Gavotte, Boel- 
mann’'s “Fantaisie Dialogueée,”” and Handel's Largo, the 
latter being performed by flute and organ. Mrs. Edith 
Harris Scott, contralto, of Pittsburg, and Eugene Weiner, 
director of the Philharmonic Club, respectively, made very 
favorable impressions with their vocal and flute selections. 
The eighty-first recital, next Monday at 4 o'clock, will con 
clude the afternoon series. Mr. Carl will be assisted by 
Theodor Bjork 
The final concert of this special course will 
April 8 


Mrs. Ellen Fletcher-Caples, soprano, and 

Sten, tenor. 

be given on Monday evening, 
Young Women’s String Quartet. 

Beatrice Eberhard, first violin; Gertrude Schott, second 

Laura Wheeler, viola, and Agnes M. Dressler, cello, com- 

prise this new quartet, which has already appeared with 











success 
‘a of Grand Opéra, 


FELIX BOUR Fadi 
Musical Instrument Manufacturer. 


FLUTES (new and ald system), CLARINETS, HAUTBOYS. 
ENGLISH HORNS. wautboy +eeds, English Horn Reeds, Clarinet Reeds. 


4 rue Germain Pilon, PARIS. 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch. 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in Americaand Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musica! 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


MISS E, A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York. 
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Eightieth Recital at the “Old First” 





Adele Laeis Baldwin. 


AST week was recorded the great success of Mrs. 
Baldwin in Pittsburg and Boston Here are more 
of her press notices: 

The sixth concert of the Music Students’ Chamber Concerts was 
given last evening in Association Hall, when Mrs Adele Laeis 
taldwin, contralto, sang the following admirable program 

Lasso, ch’io tho perduta (Vespasiano) Attilio Ariosti, 1660-1730 
Handel, 1685-1759 
Saint-Saéns 
August Bungert 
August Bungert 
Old French 
Mallard 
- Brahms 


Furibondo, from Partenope 
La Clo Hugo) 


Die Loreley....... 


he (Victor 


John Anderson ; ove 
Souvenir de Lizette (Béranger) 
Keramos (Longfellow)...........+.+0+ 
Sind es Schmerzen (Fair Magelone).. 
Ruhe Siiess Liebchen (Fair Magelone). ..- Brahms 
lreue Liebe (Fair Magelone) Brahms 
Song from Omar Khayyam..........seeceseeeeeceeeeeeseenes Harris 
Sweetest Li’! Feller (Frank Stanton _MS.) sopwe ‘ Nevin 
(Written for and dedicated to Mrs. Baldwin.) 
You'll Love Me Yet (Browning's Pippa Passes) Hadley 
Mrs. Baldwin has a contralto voice of good, not too heavy quality 
She sings musically, simply and intelligently Mrs. Baldwin was 
most successful in “John Anderson,” which she sang with much 
and the beautiful “Ruhe Sitess 


feeling, the “Souvenir de Lizette” 


Liebchen,” by Brahms.—Boston Transcript 


Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, contralto, gave a song recital in Asso- 
ciation Hall last evening. Her program was highly interesting 
Mrs. Baldwin is pleasantly remembered by reason of her former 
appearances in Boston in oratorio, but this is the first opportunity 
to hear her in recital. Her work last evening was not disappoint 
ing; on the contrary, it was most pleasing. She has a pure con 
tralto voice of great power and excellent range, which she uses 
with discretion. She has a trace of mannerism, which appeared in 
a slight degree in the “Furibondo,” though it did not perceptibly 


ion Mrs. Baldwin gave as an artist 





diminish the splendid impre 
and musician. “Sweetest Lil’ Feller,” a poem by Frank L. Stanton, 
set to music by the late Ethelbert Nevin for Mrs. Baldwin, and 
dedicated to her, was sung with delightful spirit and voice. The 
accompaniments were played by Richard Percy with exquisite 
taste, and he showed that he has learned much in this difficult 


part of piano playing.—Globe, Boston 


Mrs. Adele Lacis Baldwin, contralto, gave a song recital in Asso- 
Richard Percy was the accompanist. Mrs. Baldwin 
sang songs by Ariosti, Handel, Saint-Saéns, Bungert Mallard 
Harris, three songs by Brahms, a manuscript song by Ethelbert 
Nevin and a song by Hadley The songs were well chosen and in 
terestingly arranged. The song by Nevin is a delicious trifle, and 


ciation Hall. 


would doubtless appear on many programs if it were published 
Mrs, Baldwin has appeared here before with the Handel and Haydn 
Society, but never in recital. She has a noble voice, which lends 
itself easily to the expression of various emotions requisite to a 
long and varied program of the recital order. At times the upper 
notes seemed clouded, and although this cloud wore away toward 
the end of the program, it often interfered with the singer's other- 
wise free delivery and purity of tone. She sung, nevertheless, with 


intelligence and often with fine effect.—Boston Journal. 


Madame Sembrich Ill. 
SAN FRANcIscO, Cal., March 25, 1901 
ADAME SEMBRICH, who appeared here in “The 
Barber of Seville,” is confined to her apartments 
with a sore throat, and her physicians say she will not be 
able to sing again for another week or ten days 


Breer to Give «Il Guarany.”’ 


Theodore Drury, whose successful production of “Car- 
men” last year is recalled, will this year give the above 
opera by Gomez, at Carnegie Lyceum, Monday evening, 


May 6. Madame Plato will sing Cecilia. 


Mr. Ruben’s Concert. 


|* compliment to L. M. Ruben, the manager 

matinee took place at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday 
Miss Julie ( 
Olitzka sang, as did Miss Fritzi Scheff. “at the shortest 


an operatic 


afternoon xeyer played the piano and Madame 
in place of Madame Ternina, who, as an 
indisposed. Miss Scheff 


showed that she didn’t know Rubinstein’s 


possible notice,” 
operatic artist, became suddenly 
‘Dream,” het 
interpretation being far short of it, and she was wide awake 
all through the song. The Massenet song was passably 
well sung, but it is really not within the province of criti 
cism to discuss the merits of a performance given in com 
Cremonini, Mr. Campanari and 
of Signor Mancinelli, 


sang their allotted parts with the usual operatic enthusiasm, 


pliment to anyone. Mr. 
Mr. Plancgon, under the “direction” 
and so the event terminated to the satisfaction of the many 
pleased persons that were present 

Mr. Ruben ought also to be pleased with the results, as 
it will place him in a position to start in next season with 
enthusiasm and with a good list of artists that he should 
push with vigor in order to fill the wanting managerial 
gap. We need more musical managers in New York and 
Mr. Ruben is well equipped, has plenty of experience and 
being near to Maurice Grau, he can do things which other 
managers are unable to do on account of not being so 
close to operatic headquarters. Mr. Ruben’s experience 
in this country should aid him in making the next season 


a successful one 


Walter C. Gale Recital. 
HIS (Wednesday) afternoon at 4:30, at the Church of 
the Holy Communion, Sixth avenue and Twentieth 
Grand Cheeur, 
Sonata in A 


Andante in A flat, 
AND 


ms BAND 


Astor Court Building, New York. 


street, Mr. Gale will play these numbers: 
E flat, Guilmant; Reverie in G. Guilmant; 
minor (first movement), Rheinberger 


Fink 


SOUSA 


OFFICE : 


Eighteenth Fifth 


Semi-Annual Trans- 
continental 
and 
Tour. 





MARCH, 1901. 


Grays’ Armory, Mat. and Eve., Wed., 27 
Lyceum Theatre, Mat. and Eve., Thur., 28 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Rochester, N. Y., 








WARREN DAVENPORT 


Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing. 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and preserving the voice. It em- 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
sion. Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 
able. Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.” The attention of 
professional] singers, as wellas that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


Studio: 1494 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





GRACE 


PRESTON — 


| 
CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals. 


Sole Managemcat 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Halil, NEW YORK. 





=> BRAHMS: 


and other §=Mr, ARTHUR WHITING, 
ted 


Address M, E. DORMAN, 246 Fifth Ave., New York, 


For Terms, Dates and Program. 








Ops n April 28 at West End, New Orleans, eight weeks; Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati, five weeks; Calhoun Park, 
Season 190 Pittabure. two weeks; Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, four weeks: October 8. Cleveland, Ohio, opening 


concert twelve weeks’ tourof .... 


“The Popular Music Hing.” 


Chicago Marine Band. 


THOMAS PRESTON BROOKE, Conductor. 





AND HIS 


FAMOUS 








BROOKE ano nis CHICAGO MARINE BAND ORCHESTRA. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW AND NOVEL IN ITS CHARACTER! 
Address all communications to MANAGER BROOKE AND HIS CHICAGO MARINE BAND, 200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


| 328 West Fifty-seventh Street - 






Washington, D.C., National Theatre, Matinee, Fri.. 20 
Baltimore, Md., Music Hall! Evening, Fri., 2 
Philadelphia, Pa., Academy of Music, Mat. and Eve., Sat., 30 
New York, N.Y., Metrop’tan Op. House, Evening, Sun., 31 
SOPRANO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and MUSICALES. 


NEW YORK. 





THIS SPACE IS TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 





JENNY MAY WICKES, 


E. M. BOWMAN. Wey Seaic, Steinway Hall, New York. 


Organist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 
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Max Bendheim. 


AX BENDHEIM, the distinguished vocal] teacher, 

whose studio, at 332 West Fifty-sixth street, is no 

doubt one of the most beautiful in this city, has had a busy 
and successful season 

Mr. Bendheim’s pupils are nearly all professional singers, 
who, one and all, owe what they know of their art to his 
ability as a teacher 

Miss Charlotte Bradford has been filling the contralto 
Catholic Church for 
some time, and has given great satisfaction. 

John F. Hazen, Jr., the possessor of a fine baritone voice, 
is soloist in St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic Church, and 
Miss Arethea Reddick has been engaged as vocal teacher of 
Scio College, Scio, Ohio. Miss Reddick is very popular in 
the West, where she has sung in concert with great suc- 


position in St. Catherine’s Roman 


cess 
In Miss Frieda Hoffman, a young girl of eighteen, Mr. 
Bendheim has a most promising pupil. She is blessed with 


a phenomenal soprano voice of unusual range and sweet- 
ness, which, under Mr. Bendheim, will be developed to its 
fullest extent. 


Manuscript Society Concert. 


HE seventy-first private meeting of the Manuscript 

Society, of New York, was held in Carnegie Cham- 

ber Music Hall on Tuesday evening, March 12. Kathe- 

rine Ruth Heyman, the talented pianist, displayed fine 

technic and sympathetic touch in her interpretation »f 
compositions by Arthur Farwell. 

Gertrude Isabel Keppelman, a promising violinist, gave 
two selections by W. W. Gilchrist, and Mrs. Ella Earle 
Toedt sang a group of Nevin’s songs very artistically. 
Constantin von Sternberg’s name appeared on the pro- 
gram, but, owing to illness, the pianist was unable to keep 
his engagement, a fact which was announced in a telegram 
read by the president. Thus the Von Sternberg Trio, for 
piano, violin and ‘cello, remained a thing of the future. 


However, Miss Martha Miner and Mr. Gilder, both of 
whom chanced to be present, respectively contributed im- 
promptu vocal and piano solos, which were thoroughly 
appreciated. 


ANTED—Pianist for summer; $15 weekly and free 

board, at a mountain resort, for entire summer. 
Must be a man, quick reader, good musician. No dance 
music. Six selected musicians in orchestra. Address P 
B., care MusicaL Courter, St. James Building, Broadway 
and Twenty-sixth street, New York, inclosing stamp 


— -™ — 


IANIST, composer, teacher (also lecturer) of highest 
standing, recognized authority and international rep 
utation, not going abroad next summer as usual, will ac 
cept engagement with congenial occupation after June 1 
Substantial, respsonsible parties only. Address “Summer,” 
care MusicaL CouRIER. 


London, England. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CU/IMINGS, Esq. 
Bstablished by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 


guages taught. 


Improvisation, Soemenns, Sight Singing, 
“ho 


Sight Reading (Instrumental), ral, Orchestral, 

Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 

studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 

prizes, &c., given. 

Pees from £1 its. 6d. to £4 148, 6d. per term 
of twelv~ weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 








CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 


and the Aésthetics of Singing | 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 


14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 





MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriana, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANI, 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 


and Stammerers. 
18 Earw’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PapEREwSsKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
2 Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method 
bi French Diction, 
go New Cavendish Street, W., London. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
reliable Bureau in London. 

The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on 
application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 

Telephone : 4153 GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code. 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 
Professor of Singing. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd, Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 

















| Paris. 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 





|SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur_de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
| Stage Practice. In Cast. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
jo rue St. Petersbourg. 


MonsigeuR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 





Lessons in Piano Playing and Faeete, M. Falcké 
Spa 


speaks English, German and nish. 





Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. _ 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 
dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mire. MARIE FOURNAISE, 





American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. | 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert, 
| Chaussée d’Antin Paris 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast 


on stage. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris 








_PARIS. 


Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 
E. POTTER FRISSELL, 
Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons Violin and Accom- 


paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 


SCHOOL. 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


languages, | 


Supplementary Education. 


French Language Obligatory. ? 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


BALDELLI, 


Italian baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
27 Avenue MacMahon. 








(’ Etoile.) 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM, 
(3 francs, post free.) 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
1o rue Cambon, Paris. 











Me. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
Vocal Professor. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 
Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 


Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York 








ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenie, New Yors; “The 
Commonwesith,” East Orange, N. J., Mondays 
and Thursdays. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, &c. 
Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singing. Mills College. 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, | 
PIANIST. 
Hotel Beresford, 





Studio: 
San Francisco, Cal 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. Steinway Hall, 
New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 

Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “Guide to a Practical Mu- 
sicianship.” 


119 West 43d Street, New York City. 


John Young 


TENOR. 


ORATORIO, . « 
CONCERT, RECITAL. 








271 W. 113th St., New York. 
Phone: 5,570 Cortlandt. 


ee 
MME. HELENE MAIGILLE. 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE. 
Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 


Summer course. New York. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “Mime.” 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
1oo Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


Mme. FLORENZA pd’ARONA, 
REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. 
Lessons during the summer. 

7 rue Scribe. 











INSTITUTE MOZART. 


Language, Music, Literature; with board and 
residence. Best professors, comfort, quiet, con- 
venience. 

7 rue du Commandant—Riviere. 


MADAME DAUMER. 





FRENCH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY. 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 





Tue DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. 


Piano and Theory. 


Gaston M. Dernier, Organist of St. Francis 


Xavier’s Church, 148 West 16th Street, New York. 





MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 





(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 





NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 
Pianist. 
Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St.. New York 


JAMY MURRAY'S 


Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 


540 West 150th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















PROF. ano MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 


Piano and Voice Culture. 
Flushing Conservatory, 42 North Prince St 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 








Wwe. RUSSELL 


Oratorio, Concert Musical, Recital. 
200 West 80th 8t., New York. 
} PHone: 587 Riversipe. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ETTA C. KEIL, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 


3354 tifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 























JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or go7 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











H6pner, gana. Iffert, Kluge, 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, 





Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, deste. coma. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fabrmann, Frau Fa)kenberg, Fuchs, 
Frl. von Kotzebne, Krause, Mann, Frl. Orgeni, Paul, Frau 
Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schu!z-Beuthen, Frl. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Griitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, ny Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. r 

Principal admission times begin April and September. 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD. Vocal_Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


apvoldi- 


Full courses or single branches. 
Admission granted also at other times. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











D. H. BALDWIN & 


BALDWIN PIANO 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 


CO., 








STRICH & ZEIDLER, 





A. B. CHASE 

































: | 
Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
r 134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. | e 
. OPULAR PEASE PIANO C0, Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
rk. wy For the pianist, the singer, the teac her, 
EASE : Pastesten s West6os Sweet, the student, the conservatory, the concert 
mn Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, | 
IANOS. NEW YORK. Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
rk REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica. Courier 
— Germany. —__ 
CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
he CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, Sate equat toy BRRSOT © § ody 1 ge og’ id Re 
ys Agency Founded 1879) Tene er, iple nd ge ally are + e A 1s 
HERMANN WOLFF. |i fcc citreta Scie| Se ae 
28 ee aoe tet M kw Berli r i. Mi ibe rf “ 
; a , DRESDEN. wus PUBLISHER. and IMPORTER, a 
al Mvee = 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
ipply for Catalogue A : 
be VARETTE STEPANO COMPOSITION, SIN IN * ANO, E rc. 
; erence = PIANOS 
rounaea wvsco™™™ The Conservatory of Music, f2evtu.ee ’ 
7 Ce NM eure meee — THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
" “ren ‘also Sct n i ed into » se ak i ert nein and. (b APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 
4 ensemble sing c ; eal fe llc, elite senile, esdiaetel Wiese conduction ie P z 
on Minter Herm beeine September 16: April 1 - Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
. violin, viola, violonce 
sonoia $100) for s singit 


For full details apply to the Secretary WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


~The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


] FOUNDED iseso 


22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 








. CONSERVATORY: |! pr t ( PER ATI AND DE AMATI SCHOOL 
na Complete ‘I Stage HESTRAL Ss 01 re i 
instruments SEMI NARY t Hi Us SCHOO I 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOO! mR CH I I EMENTARY 
I ers H a MONY AND COMPOSITION aes Li yewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E. 
Tauber *1ANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock on Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- 
liczka, A Pap endick He nr. Pfitzner, Gustav Poh = ormar Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
4 Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner IN¢ SIN i—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli rau Julie Moeller WwW rt aw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATI ( L ASS—Felix Ehrl vi ol SIN Lady Halle (Wilma _ orman-Ne eruda 
Prof. Gustav Hol laender, S. nara Dessau, Willy N oxi ng. W. Rampelmann LO — nrich 
Kiefer HARP, HARM¢ Franz Poenitz. OR tto Dienel, Royal Mu t 
y Charges fro ie 25 marks $30) up to 500 m arks $120) Annual ly 
Prospectuses may be btained gh the conservat ul received a 1 Consulta 
hours from 11 to 1 | - 
. - . - , ~ . , . . ~ 
HEATHE GREGORY, ADOLF GLOSE. 
¥ BARITONI Pianist A mpanist M D 
76 Manhattan Avenue, New York City I I eios 
\ddre \ St., N \ 


HOBART SMOCK, 


| ATLANTA, 


ROBUST TENOR J LEWIS BROWNE, 
, eh a = MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
45 W 32d “St New York (Three manual pipe organ—in Studi 
Telephone » Mad ~ oi and practice.) 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 









Authors of the 
Ernst H. Bauer, PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and | Winter address 
Harmony. | 465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 
! 


Graduate of the Royal High School 
130 BAST 56th STREET, 


in Berlin Summer address 


NEW YORK. Villa V 


i, PARIS 


iolette, 22 Rue Raynouar 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1867 











Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
| j of 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Mett hots of Foremost European Conservatories 
BRANCHES TAUGHT. as 
‘ ring 
hie ‘ , k | “~ 
M ng 
ee Mise CLARA BAUR 
t iC - van n ( r ( P . ‘ S Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Concert or Orat Cincinnati, Ohte. 
Italy. 
Concert and Theatrical Direction: z CHEV. CH. LOVATI re. 
‘ e ye M 1 Director e 
JOSEPH SMITH, | renowned sr 
| ¢ te fa e de Lespinasse j 
S58 Via Rondinelli P P., k t P Conse t ipi { Ming ne 
FLORENCE, ITALY. . "Tostion then ” 
\ TORID Al 
Operatic engagements managed and negotiated t : | oe 7 cd 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy I ( 2 t 
Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy MILAN. 
and for Paris, London and New York | Theatrical Agency Fano. 


«© iL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, | 7% en rc i 


The journal most widely circulated. 
Perfection in the Art of Singing, St dy of Rep 

ertory and Stage Practice. Many years eri 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nes - ‘Calvé, 


ITALY.—Roard in private Italian 


" FLORENCE 


Scalchi, Melba, Nordica famil) ty for nstant practice im the 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, language; five t = trenes per day, ot te — 
(wines irein ‘a 


Elvira Ane 
r 


Florence, Italy. | Rondin Gain Gee % 





THE MUBICAL COURIER. 





ee 





STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 





STeiInway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


sting 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & 11! East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Founaries and Lum ber Yards at Astoria, Lon; 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New Yort City : 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS. 








Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 








> —W AREROOMS :— > 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strects. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnuc. 








“fC TIMBALE= 


CHICAGO, 


ILL.» 


U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


tieads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


“zeae appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


more favorable comment to-day than 





are receiving 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








